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Md. bill to 
curb rising 
textbook 
prices 


By MAX McKENNA 


News & Features Editor 









Hopkins 
hires new 
financial 
aid director 


By SIMRAN HUNDAL 


For The New s-Letter 


The University has hired a new 
director to lead its embattled fi- 
nancial aid department, eight 
months after an investigation by 
the New York Attorney General’s 
office into ethics violations forced 
the ousting of former Director El- 
len Frishberg. 

Vincent Amoroso, who has 
worked in the financial aid de- 
partment at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill for 
nine years, started at Hopkins last 
week. 

With his arrival, the financial aid 
office expects to compile a new list 
of preferred lenders — one of the 
subjects of last year’s investigation 


Members of the Maryland General As- 
sembly are considering legislative action 
to address the increasingly prohibitive 
costs of college textbooks in the state. 

Two bills in the House of Delegates 
and State Senate, and one that is still be- 
ing written, aim to curb the costs of text- 
books by raising awareness among facul- 
ty, enforcing faculty ethics and requiring 
college bookstores to post International 
Standard Book Numbers (ISBN) for re- 
quired texts on the Internet. 

However, some claim high textbook 
costs stem more from publisher practices 
than the actions of faculties or bookstores. 

“High textbook prices are caused by 
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Tom Rose (left) was among the faithful listeners of Marc Steiner's radio show who turned out to protest yesterday in response to the host's dismissal. 


— relatively soon, although it is un- 
likely that it will be finished in time 
for the class of 2012. 

Though his colleagues cautioned 
him against working for a depart- 
ment seemingly marred by ethics 
violations, Amoroso chose Hopkins 
over a number of other schools, in- 
cluding Columbia University, the 
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COURTESY OF VINCENT AMAROSO 
Vincent Amoroso has been appointed the 


new director of financial aid. 








Univ. responds 
to Congress's 
inspection ol 
endowments 


By HUSAIN DANISH 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Hopkins will respond to a Con- 
gressional investigation into the 
relationship between endowment 
growth and tuition increases, but 
has announced no plans to revamp 
its financial aid system. 

The Senate Finance Committee, 
continuing with its investigation 
into the rising cost of higher edu- 
cation, requested information from 
136 universities and colleges across 








the country, asking a series of ques- 
tions about endowment growth and 
spending on student aid. 

Currently, 76 universities boast 
an endowment greater than $1 bil- 
lion. Hopkins currently has the 25th 
largest endowment in the nation, at 
$2.8 billion. This is a 19 percent in- 
crease in endowment from last year, 
at $2.35 billion. Federal law requires 
most private foundations to use five 
percent of their assets each year to- 
ward their charitable purpose. No 
such requirements, however, exist 
for university endowments and, 
like endowments to private founda- 
tions, donations to universities and 
- endowment funds are tax-exempt. 

On average, private founda- 
tions spend approximately sev- 
en percent of the endowments 
every year, while universities 
tend to spend only 3.9 percent of 
their endowments on education 
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Local public radio station fires iconic host 


Cancellation of long-running call-in program fuels controversy, public outcry 


By MARIE CUSHING 


News & Features Editor 


The controversial firing of iconic 
WYPR radio host Marc Steiner — whose 
show has been a mainstay on the station 
since its days as WJHU — has sparked a 
public backlash and allegations of pow- 


er-grabbing at the station. 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Less than a week before the 
Maryland presidential primaries, 
political participation among 
Hopkins students remains low, 
according to many campus politi- 
cal groups. 

While media across the nation 
is reporting increased turnout 
among young voters, representa- 
tives from many major Hopkins 
political groups agreed that stu- 
dent political apathy seems to be 
the trend on campus. 

Evan Lazerowitz, president of the 
Hopkins chapter of the College Re- 
publicans said, “As for low visibility 
of student groups, I would say that 
student apathy is the number one 
cause.” 





Steiner learned of his firing on Friday, 


but says he’s still unsure why the station 


cancelled his program. 


“I’ve heard lots of reasons. I’ve heard 
I wasn't being a team player. I’m not sure 
what that means given the money I’ve 
raised [for the station],” he said. 

“WYPR cancelled The Marc 
Show because his ratings were down, 
the station was having trouble drawing 
underwriters to his show because of rat- 


Hopkins’s 
litical  organiza- 
tions have been 
making the effort 
to engage the stu- )% 
dent body over 
the course of the }j 
past semester, and 
they have plans for 
this spring, many 
of which are con- 
tingent upon and 
related to the up- 
coming presiden- 
tial election. 

Over the course 
of the past few » 
months, Students § 
for Barack Obama fem 
have been busy 
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Alex Degolia and Stephanie Farquhar campaign for Obama. 


dition of anonymity. 


Steiner 


of public radio. 








University cuts employee health benefits 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The University has substan- 
tially decreased the heath care 
benefits it gives its employees, 
going from a graduated system 
in which senior employees were 
awarded higher benefits to a flat- 
rate system which allocates lower 
but equal benefits. 

According ‘to Vice President 
for Human Resources Charlene 
Moore Hayes, the change was en- 
acted this year in an attempt to 
stem the growing cost of Univer- 
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* Win or Die amused our reviewer with 
its witty lyrics and societal satire, B3. 


sity health care, and to equalize 
the benefits that are awarded to 
each employee. The changes were 
part of a plan that took three years 
to create. 

Along the way, they lowered 
most employees’ total benefits. 

The minimum number of ben- 
efits dollars that the lowest-paid 
employee used to receive was 900, 
said Dennis O’Shea, director of 
Communications and Public Re- 
lations. Beginning this year, all 
staff had their normal allocation 
of benefits dollars reduced to 800 
per year, though staff members 


could earn an additional 100 by 
filling out a Health Risk Assess- 
ment survey. 

Thus, this year’s allocation of 
benefits dollars was a reduction 
for everyone but the lowest-paid 


. employees who participated in 


the HRA this year and received 
900 benefits dollars. According to 
O’Shea, as of one month ago, 60 
percent of faculty had taken ad- 
vantage of getting in HRA extra 
dollars. 

Ruth Aranow of the Office 
of Academic Advising said that 
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ings,” said one employee at WYPR famil- 
iar with the situation, who spoke on con- 


Steiner said he felt he was fired in a 
power play by specific management 
members with whom he has had person- 
ality conflicts and has differed with on 
the philosophy of the ownership and role 
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the publishers,” said Johanna Neumann, 
advocate for Maryland Student Public 
Interest Research Group (PIRG). “PIRG 
wants to change publisher practices. 
Publishers have a very powerful, effec- 


tive lobby.” 

There are two specific publisher prac- 
tices that raise prices. One is bundling, or 
the packaging of multimedia materials, 
such as compact discs and DVDs, with 
textbooks. According to Neumann, 65 
percent of professors surveyed said they 
never used bundled materials, which, on 
average, raises textbook prices between 
10 and 15 percent. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 


Young Christian groups — 
see shift in political views 


| By PATRICIA PUGH 


News-Letter Staff Writer 


The conservative Christian 
voting bloc is often courted 
strongly by politicians, but re- 


| cent trends suggest that tradi- 


tional issues such as abortion 
and same-sex marriage are no 
longer the leading priorities 
among younger Christian vot- 
ers. 

This gradual po- 
litical transforma- |" 
tion may play a role (J 
in how presidential 
candidates court the 
younger Christian de- 
mographic. 

Conservative. Chris- 
tians, including stu- 
dents at Hopkins, are’ 
taking noticeable interest in tra- 
ditionally liberal concerns, such 
as the environment, poverty and 
social issues. But there is still 
argument as to whether or not 
this can be seen as a dramatic 
shift in the nature of evangelical 
Christian political attitudes. 

“As a young Christian, | am 
very disturbed when someone 
states something like ‘Bush is a 
born-again Christian, Obama 
says gay marriage is OK, so Re- 
publicans are God’s party, and 
Democrats are evil/” sopho- 
more Jason Park said. 

Park is active in both the 
Hopkins Christian Fellowship 
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(HCF) and the Agape Chris- 
tian Fellowship — as well as 
Amnesty International. 

Tim Fermin, president of 
Grace Life Church's Stepping 
Stone Ministry here on cam- 
pus, offered an explanation for 
why more ambiguity seems to 
surround what young evan- 
gelicals are truly passionate 
about today. 

“Too oftenChristiansareseen 
as totally condemning 
and ostracizing indi- 
viduals who may have 
alternative _ lifestyles 
when that is simply 
s| not what many Chris- 
tians do, nor what Jesus 
preached,” he said. “I 
believe this contributes 
to people at least being 
less vocal on abortion and gay 
marriage in the political sphere, 
since choosing one side tends to 
cause other individuals to think 
they are being narrow-minded 
or judgmental. 

HCF staff member Natalie 
Flora sees what many are call- 
ing new positions for Chris- 
tian conservatives as “recon- 
necting with the fundamental 
Christian message.” 

For Flora, that message in- 
cludes beliefs and actions on 
both the societal and personal 
levels. 

“We have to address sys- 
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Keligion and politics collide on campus FAS starts with controversial speaker 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
temic injustice, poverty, the en- 
vironment — the things that af- 
fect all of creation and not just 
our private lives or, often, telling 
everyone what to do with their 
private lives,” she said. 

Sophomore and fellow HCF 
member Bill Borch is not alone in 
his view that fighting poverty to 
be one of the most important pre- 
rogatives of the Christian faith. 

A recent national CBS poll in- 
dicates that white evangelicals 
consider “fighting poverty” to be 
the single most important politi- 
cal issue. “Abortion” and “geno- 
cide” came in at a distant second 
and third, respectively. 

But Borch does not see combat- 
ing poverty as a political issue. 
“Churches invest a sense of care, 
individual attention and purpose 
to the impoverished which no 
government program can boast,” 
Borch said. 

He counted foreign policy, 
however, as the single most im- 
portant issue of the current presi- 
dential race, though his faith 
plays a large part in his perspec- 
tive on that issue as well. 

Quoting the New Testament, 
Borch said, “Priority should be 
placed on the defense of the 
country, since the leader will 
have to ‘give an account’ for all 
the innocent citizens who die 
due to his mis-action, inaction or 
cowardice. 

“T would like our government 
to not to grapple so much with 
blatantly religious issues, such as 
having the Ten Commandments 
in the front of a court, but rath- 
er focus on nurturing and pro- 
tecting a political environment 
where freedom of religion is as- 
sured, and the place where parti- 
san politicians do not attempt to 
deliberately ‘Christianize’ them- 
selves in order to gain political 
support,” he said. 

Borch holds abortion as an im- 
portant issue by which to judge 
candidates, because it reveals 
whether or not they share his val- 


“ues on a fundamental level. 


“The abortion question is im- 


- portant, not only because of the 


question itself, but because it re- 


veals a lot about particular can- 
didates,” he said. 

Adam_ Sheingate, associate 
professor in the political science 
department at Hopkins, said that 
evangelical voters are still pri- 
marily interested in candidates 
who hold similar morals. 

“Evangelical Christians are 
mostly concerned about socially 
conservative values,” Sheingate 
said. 

Evangelical Christians may 
be increasingly involved with 
the environment, fighting pov- 
erty and efforts to create social 
justice, but, ultimately, Sheingate 
remains “skeptical” that the tra- 
ditional social values are less of 
an issue than in the past. 

Connie Vogelmann, president 
of Students for Environmental 
Action, said she could not recall 
ever being approached by reli- 
gious groups seeking a partner- 
ship but that the group would be 
open to the idea. 

“The most important quality in 
any leader, especially in presiden- 
tial candidates, is integrity. I may 
disagree with and refuse to vote 
for certain candidates, but at the 
end of the day, if they remain true 
to their views and promises, I have 
to respect them,” Borch said. 

Professor Emeritus of Political 
Science Matthew Crenson _ be- 
lieves the newest generation of 
evangelical Christians, as a po- 
litical bloc, do have the potential 
to engage in more conventionally 
liberal activities. 

“The old leadership of the 
Christian right has faded away,” 
Crenson said, citing the death of 
Rev. Jerry Falwell. Crenson ar- 
gued that Pat Robertson has lost 
political legitimacy among evan- 
gelicals by endorsing Rudy Giu- 
liani over Mike Huckabee, sim- 
ply because the former New York 
mayor was ahead in the polls at 
the time. 

What remains, Crenson con- 
tinued, is the opportunity for new 
evangelical leaders to step in and 
construct political alliances with 
“people with more liberal politi- 
cal agendas. That could very eas- 
ily transform American politics.” 

If evangelical and liberal Dem- 


ocratic leaders were to recognize 
this opportunity for partner- | 
ship, Crenson said, that would 
be a way to “stitch together a new 
coalition” in a political environ- 
ment that has, in recent years, be- 
come “much more fluid.” 

Here at Hopkins, such a co- 
alition has yet to come together. 
Jordan Libowitz, president of 
the Hopkins chapter of the Col- 
lege Democrats, could not recall 
any time during his career in the 
group that they were approached 
by a campus religious group 
looking to work together. 

Within the group itself, Li- 
bowitz said, “Of all the things we | 
discuss, I don’t remember reli- 
gion ever being one of them.” __ 

Keshav Khanijow, president of 
Diverse Sexuality and Gender AI- 
liance (DSAGA), has friends who 
are Republican and religious but 
who believe the “sanctity of mar- 
riage” applies to gay as well as 
straight couples. 

“One common that 
comes up in people being straight 
allies is that they enjoy the bless- 
ing of marriage, and they believe 
in the sanctity of marriage, and 
they want same-sex couples to 
have that sanctity of marriage,” | 
Khanijow said. 

“The reality is that though 
someone may support one side, 
they really have no problem living 
and being friends with someone 
from the other,” Fermain said. 

“I would say that evangelical 
voters do not single-mindedly 
deal with social issues. I believe 
that their focus upon social is- 
sues, and subsequent identifica- 
tion with the Republican party 
spurs them to learn about and 
form opinions on a whole range 
of other issues,” said Evan Laz- 
erowitz, president of the College 
Republicans. Lazerowitz did not 
wish to comment on the views of 
Christian students at Hopkins. 

“I think it’s fair to say that 
there’s been a shift — not in es- 
sentials, but in emphasis,” Flora | 
said. “Most young Christian 
evangelicals are adding things 
like social justice, poverty and 
the environment to the list of 


reason 





‘spiritual’ issues we care about.” 


By RHUL MARASIGAN 


Kor The News-Letter 


Paul Rusesabagina spoke in 
front of a packed Shriver Hall 
Tuesday night, undeterred by 
protesters picketing the event. 
Rusesabagina, a hotel manager 
who sheltered refugees during 
the Rwandan genocide, was the 
keynote speaker of the 2008 For- 
eign Affairs Symposium, which 
celebrates its 10th anniversary 


this year. 


Throughout the speech, a 
group of Rwandan men as- 
sembled near the steps of Shriv- 
er Hall, peacefully protesting 


| against Rusesabagina. 


The men passed out fliers de- 


| nouncing Rusesabagina, in addi- 
| tion to spreading their message 
| by word of mouth. 


One such flier explained how 


| Hotel Rwanda, the film inspired 


by Rusesabagina’s life, is not a 


| reality. 


The protesters claimed Ruse- 
sabagina used the fame garnered 
him from the film Hotel Rwanda 
to “promote his revisionist and 
negationist theories in the U.S, 
and around the world,” accord- 
ing to a pamphlet distributed 
by the group. Rusesabagina’s al- 
leged defense of the architects of 
the Rwandan genocide was an- 
other reason for the protest. 

Despite these allegations, 
Rusesabagina has received in- 
ternational acclaim for his ac- 
tions and humanitarian efforts, 
including the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom. 

In his speech entitled “Hotel 
Rwanda: A Lesson Not Learned,” 
Rusesabagina emphasized the 
need for communication. 

“I believe in the powers of 
words,” Rusesabagina said. 
“With words you can save peo- 
ple, and with words you can kill 
people. In other words, words 
are the best and worst weapons 
of human beings.” 

Throughout his ordeal, this 
power through words has helped 
Rusesabagina develop agree- 
ments with oppressors on many 
occasions. 

During one such event, when 


militia com- 
manded_ Rusesaba- 
gina to shoot the 
“cockroaches,” — or 
Tutsi refugees, he 
handled the situa- 
tion by saying, “My- 
self, | do not know 
how to use guns. 
[ was very honest. 
If you just give me 
that gun, I do not 
know how it works. 
After two hours of 
discussion, he let us 
go to the Diplomat 
Hotel. On that day, 
I was scared for the 
first time and the 
last time, but I had 
learned a lesson. | 
had learned how to 
deal with evil.” 

The audience remained atten- 
tive and quietly listened to the 
events and ordeals that Rusesaba- 
gina and his friends and fam- 
ily went through. He mentioned 
how his son did not talk for four 
days after witnessing “his friend, 
his [friend’s] mother, six of [his 
friend’s] sisters and two neigh- 
bors get killed.” 

Having acquired communi- 
cation skills working as a hotel 
manager, Rusesabagina was able 
to maximize his diplomacy to 
help shelter and save 1,268 refu- 
gees in the Hotel de Mille Col- 
lines. 

Many who came to see Ruse- 
sabagina were interested in what 
the ex-hotel manager had to say 
and lauded his efforts to save the 
refugees who sought his help. 

“[Rusesabagina] has always 
been an inspiration for me,” Jack 
Berger, a sophomore Internation- 
al Studies major, said. “It’s amaz- 
ing what he’s done and that he’s 
so powerful to withstand what he 
did. He's trying to spread his sto- 
ry so that people can understand 
what’s going on. I really think 
he’s a real power in the world and 
that he needs to be listened to.” 

Other attendees heard about 
the event through friends, in ad- 
dition to watching the Academy 
Award-winning Hotel Rwanda. 
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Paul Rusesabagina spoke at Shriver Hall while spectators 
peacefully protested his appearance at FAS. 
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and graduate student Argie Ka- 
vvada thought seeing Rusesaba- 
gina speak was a can‘t-miss op- 
portunity. 

“A friend on the committee 
came by with fliers and said that 
he was coming,” Johnson said. 
“We own the movie. We know 
about the story, and we feel that 
it’s a once in a lifetime thing.” 

Kavvada added, “You can 
learn so much from what he’s 
saying.” 

His underlying message 
throughout his speech was that 
people must start taking action 
against atrocities such as the 
Rwandan genocide. 

Rusesabagina feels that 
Rwanda did not learn from the 
genocide, but maybe the world 
might. 

“The world is silent. Silence is 
agreement. Silence is complicity,” 
Rusesabagina said. “The world is 
silent. We close eyes and ear. We 
don’t see anything.” 

He then to turned to the youth 
and asked them to make the 
world a much better place than it 
is now. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, es- 
pecially the youth, tomorrow is 
yours,” Rusesabagina said. “To- 
morrow the world will be yours, 
and you are the ones who can 
shift it. You can shape it the way 
you want it to be ... It is yours, 
and you can it!” 
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Md. bills seek to curb rising textbook cost 
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Publishers should offer these 
materials individually, so 


protes- 
7 Who choose to use them may 
sti l assign them” Neumann 
said. 


The other practice 
tance from the 
disclose the price 


is reluc- 
publishers to 
of their books 
when meeting with faculty. 


This prevents cost from fac- 


toring into professors’ decisions 
when adopting textbooks,” Neu- 
mann Said. 

i The College Textbook Competi- 
tion and Affordability Act of 2008, 
sponsored by Del. Craig Rice of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, takes publisher practices 
into account, although it does not 
aim to control them. 

“A lot of times, publishers 
make a new edition of a text- 
book and just change the cover 
art. They make no substantive 
changes, but all the students go 
out and buy the new book, mak- 
ing the old books useless,” said 
Alex Gudger, legislative aid to 
Del. Rice. “It’s a burden for stu- 
dents to buy new books each year 
when it is not at all necessary.” 

The bill would allow faculty 
to select a textbook for a course, 
only if at least 50 percent of the 
material in the textbook would 
be used in the course. Addition- 
ally, faculty must allow students 
to use older editions of a text- 
book as long as less than 30 per- 
cent of the new edition is new or 
changed content. 

“There are so many books 
with so little change. Economi- 
cally and ecologically, it’s mad,” 
Gudger said. “The faculty must 
be aware of what has changed 
from edition to edition before as- 
signing textbooks.” 

Richard Hershman, director 
of government relations for the 
National Association of College 
Stores, said this aspect of the bill 
would place tremendous burden 
on the faculties and staffs at uni- 
versities. 

“Finding all of the changes 
from one edition to the next will 
be incredibly labor-intensive,” 
Hershman said. “It cannot be done 
by the bookstores, either. College 





bookstore staffs are not ex perts in 
content. That information has to 
come from the publishers.” 

Neumann explained this 
policy would look at changes 
between editions quantitatively, 
rather than qualitatively. 
that a_ certain 
percentage of new or changed 
content justify the use of a new 
edition is not effective. It should 
be up to the faculty to choose edi- 
tions,” 

“We want to develop and im- 
plement processes to make fac- 
ulty aware of the textbook costs 
problem,” Grudger said. “We're 
aiming at the faculty, and having 
the effects trickle downward.” 

The College Textbook Com- 
petition and Affordability Act is 
awaiting a bill number. 

The Textbook Fairness Act, 
sponsored by Sen. Katherine 
Klausmeier and Del. Marvin Hol- 
mes, will focus on campus book- 
stores in addition to faculty. The 
bill, which is waiting for a hear- 
ing date, would require university 
booksellers to post ISBNs, unique 
codes that identify books, on the 
internet as soon as faculty mem- 
bers have adopted a book for their 
course. Doing so would clarify 
what books have been assigned for 
each course, and would allow stu- 
dents to compare when book shop- 
ping, according to Klausmeier. 

“With the ISBN on hand, you 
know you will get the correct 
book,” she said. 

Requiring bookstores to post 
ISBNs immediately, however, can 
be a cause for confusion. Often, 
a bundle will contain multiple 
ISBNs, one for each individual 
component of the bundle. Some- 
times, booksellers will not know 
the final ISBN until they have the 
book in stock. 

“When faculty submit raw 
adoption forms, bookstores have 
to be allowed to research the text- 
books for availability and accu- 
racy of the editions,” Hershman 
said. 

“ISBNs are increasingly no 
longer good identifiers for col- 
lege textbooks,” he told the 
Maryland General Assembly. “If 
institutions publish or provide 


“Requiring 


she said. 
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ISBN information prematurely, 
it can cause students to purchase 
the wrong books, or to purchase 
more expensive versions of books 
that might otherwise be available 
unbundled or used at a lower 
cost.” 

The NACS does not support 
the Maryland legislation in its 
present form. 

“Bookstores don’t want to be 
in a position where they misin- 
form students,” Hershman said. 

Rebecca LaFleur, manager of 
the Hopkins Barnes and Noble, 
explained that currently, book- 
stores do not advise to faculty 
when purchasing books. 

“We supply the books the fac- 
ulty ask for,” she said. “If there is 
an availability issue we will in- 
form the faculty and may make 
a recommendation for a more 
available book. We do everything 
we can to stock the books the fac- 
ulty ask for.” 

The NACS and LaFleur agree 
there are methods, other than the 
one described in the bill, for cam- 
pus bookstores to lower the price 
of textbooks. 

“Some cheap alternatives are 
digital format textbooks, which 
cost a fraction of physical text- 
books,” LaFleur said. “With 
digital books, you only pay for 
the intellectual property, not the 
physical binding.” 

Exempting textbooks from 
sales tax is a method favored 
by the NACS. All the states sur- 
rounding Maryland have made 
college textbooks exempt. 

“The NACS would also like to 
see a stronger used book market, 
and universities forming text- 
book advisory committees,” said 
Charles Schmidt, director of pub- 
lic relations for NACS. “It helps to 
have everyone on the same page, 
and make them understand 
there are lower cost options. Fac- 
ulty need to understand that they 
don’t have to change editions ev- 
ery year.” 

“One of my goals is to educate 
faculty on new editions, provide 
them with more options and more 
used options,” LaFleur said. 

The second provision of the 
Textbook Fairness Act would 
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prohibit public 
colleges from receiving benefits 
from publishers for assigning 
their books. However, there are 
documented instances of 
this occurrence. 

“I’ve only heard of this periph- 
erally. | don’t know how perva- 
sive a problem this is,” Neumann 


employees of 


tew 


said. 

Hershman echoed this: “There 
are not many cases of faculty eth- 
ics problems like the ones de- 
scribed in this bill. I have heard 
of publishers flying faculty to 
book seminars.” 

Klausmeier admitted the pro- 
vision is mostly preventative. 

Neumann and_ Hershman 
agreed both bills are well-inten- 
tioned but have flaws. 

It is likely the Textbook Fair- 
ness Act will be absorbed into a 
more comprehensive bill, like the 
College Textbook Competition 
and Affordability. 


“Del. Rice and Del. Holmes 
have been talking,” Grudger 
said. 

Klausmeier explained the 


General Assembly will be taking 
other methods into consideration 
when finalizing a bill. 

“My bill will be a small part 
of a larger bill,” she said. “Every- 
thing is being looked at. We will 
add things to these bills. We are 
bringing in people to testify on 
these issues.” 

Nothing prevents the General 
Assembly from creating legisla- 
tion that would control private 
universities and publishers, ac- 
cording to Klausmeier. 

“There are lots of ways to the 
same end, that end being saving 
students money on their text- 
books,” she said. “We were hop- 
ing to raise awareness. The issue 
of textbooks has finally caught 
on.” 

“There’s no silver bullet when 
it comes to lowering textbook 
prices,” Neumann said. 

This legislation was inspired 
by a 2005 study by the Govern- 
ment Accountability Office, 
which stated that between De- 
cember 1986 and December 2004, 
textbook prices nationwide rose 
at twice the rate of inflation. 
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¢ Students celebrate start 


ol Black History Month 


By HEATHER BARBAKOFF 
& MARIE CUSHING 


News & Features Editors 


[he month of February brings 
many things to mind. Valentine’s 
Day, or the birthdays of presi- 
dents George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. But for the 50 
or so people who gathered in the 
Glass Pavilion last Friday there 
was an additional celebration in 
mind. February marks the be- 
ginning of Black History Month. 

At the opening ceremonies 
for Hopkins’s Black History 
Month, the atmosphere was de- 
scribed as “very intimate; most 
of the people knew each other 
and it was very nice,” according 
to Rasheedat Yussuf, sopho- 
more co-chair for the Black His- 
tory Month Committee. This 
intimacy was beneficial for the 
speeches by Provost Kristina 
Johnson, Yussuf and her com- 
mittee co-chair sophomore Jus- 
tin Jones. 

“Let me just say that it was a 
great honor to be able to make a 
few remarks to open Black Histo- 
ry Month — in particular, it was 
an terrific to honor the African- 
American inventors and innova- 
tors that have contributed greatly 
to our culture and prosperity of 
this country,” Johnson said. 

“I believe this is one of the 
most compre- 
hensive Black 
History Months 
in years, and I 
am inspired by 
the efforts of all 
the faculty, staff 
and students 
that worked as 
a community to 
pay homage to 
the history of a 
strong people,” 
said Joseph Co- 
lon, assistant 
director for the 
Office of Mul- 
ticultural Stu- 


dent Affairs, 
the office which 











helped Jones and Yussuf orga- 
nize the event. 

“Black history is important 
because it is a rich, diverse, and 
often ignored history. For some it 
becomes a point of pride and an 
aid in discovering the self,” Jones 
said. 

“| believe it’s necessary for not 
only the Hopkins community, 
but everyone, to appreciate and 
to remember the achievements 
of all the people who have come 
before us,” Yussuf said. 

Adding additional importance 
to the presence of Black History 
Month on campus is the great 
support that both Jones and Yus- 
suf were able to receive from the 
larger Hopkins community. 

“I! think it has a little more 
relevance at Hopkins. The black 
community is small here and 
when you consider that Hopkins 
is in the center of a predomi- 
nantly black city it’s useful for 
this campus to understand more 
about the people that they live 
with,” Jones said. 

“Tt is extremely important that 
Black History Month is celebrat- 
ed and appreciated on campus ... 
Our students can learn so much 
about the city of Baltimore, the 
nation and the world by learning 
about black history,” said Jason 
Heiserman, director of Student 
Involvement. 
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Co-chairs Jones and Yussuf spoke at the opening ceremonies. 
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with Prof. 


By JESSIE YOUNG 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Slightly out of breath when he 
sat down at Barnes and Noble. 
Christopher Gardner explained 
that his trip back from Towson 
took longer than expected. It 
turns out that Gardner, a visiting 
protessor of medieval history at 
Hopkins, also teaches a class at 
I oyola C ollege. 

During his interview with 
the News-Letter ev erything from 
French soccer to technology and 
politics managed to tie into his 
love of medieval history and 
what it’s like to live with another 
medieval scholar. 


News-Letter (N-L): Did you just 
get back from teaching at Tow- 
son? 

Christopher Gardner (CG): 
No, actually I had a computer 
class up at the Apple store. I’m 
learning how to improve my Web 
design skills, so now and again | 
take a class there. I'll learn a lit- 
tle bit and work on it by myself 
for a few weeks. Obviously it’s a 
hobby, but it’s one that I really en- 
joy, so when I get a chance I try to 
learn more. 


N-L: So do you try to put what 
you learned to use in making the 
Web pages you have for classes? 
Such as the one for you had for 
The Medieval West? — 

CG: Yeah, students seem to 
like them, and it gives them a 
chance to see materials online. 
As you know I use a lot of images 
and music in the lecture about 
medieval culture, so a Web site’s 
a handy way for students to re- 
view. 


N-L: It seems like some his- 
tory teachers don’t do the whole 
technology thing. 

CG: I think it depends. I think 
I’m just young enough that when 
I was a student and when I was 
in graduate school, technology 
was just coming into use, and I 
was young enough that T saw its 
uses “naturally.” So I think gen- 
erally that will change because 
as young people such as yourself 
move into professions, they’Il 
have all these computer skills, so 
[technology use in the classroom] 
will become more and more com- 
mon. But I think 1am more at the 
beginning of that process for my 
generation. 


N-L: What is exactly a visiting 
professor? 

CG: Usually, [the school] in- 
vites someone to teach a class or 
two because a professor might 
be on leave for a semester or for 
a year, or in this case one of the 
Hopkins history professors has 
moved into a different position 
and another one has become 
dean. They invited me to come 
take one or two of the medieval 
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Gardner 


classes while the department 
fills that department perma- 
nently. 


N-L: Outside of teaching, what 
do you like to do? 

CG: My biggest interest is Eu- 
ropean soccer. Liverpool Football 
Club is my favorite team. My 
work is in French history and 
I'm a big fan of French soccer as 
well. 

I'm very interested in com- 
puter work too, as you know, so | 
try to learn things on how to use 
a computer and learning how to 
use Web sites, which I use in my 


classes. 


N-L: You mentioned to us [in 
class] that your wife is also a me- 
dieval scholar. 

CG: Her research was history, 
but she’s mostly taught theology 
courses. She does a lot of work in 
Catholic theology, especially on 
women’s movements in the late 
Middle Ages and female Domin- 
icans’ participation in education 
and culture. 


N-L: So what is it like at your | 


dinner table? Do you guys dis- 
cuss medieval history? 
CG: Sometimes. But mostly 
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Things Pve learned, JHU political groups say students are apathetic 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Baltimore. Laura Berlinsky- 
Schine, Media Coordinator for 
the group, said, “Most recently, 
we've been doing phone bank- 
ing — calling for votes — and 
canvassing for Obama, in the li- 
brary, at FFC, in Shriver.” They 
began canvassing for voting last 
semester in coordination with 
JHU Votes. 

Students for Obama members 
have traveled to other states to 
canvass for the candidate, and 
are planning to canvass in Balti- 
more neighborhoods prior to the 
Maryland primaries. 

As far as Hopkins qualifica- 
tions go, they have been a fairly 
active presence on campus. 

“We organized a trip to see 
him speak at Prince George's 
Community College last semes- 
ter ... | do think we have good 
visibility on campus,” Berlinsky- 
Schine said. 

The College Republicans have 
plans for the coming semester, 
including a trip this weekend to 
the Conservative Political Action 
Conference (CPAC) in Washing- 
ton, D.C. They are also holding 
an on-campus lecture by Repub- 


| lican State Sen. Andy Harris, a 


Hopkins graduate and doctor 
who is challenging Rep. Wayne 


| Gilchrist for the U.S. Congress 


what we do is if a topic comes up | 


pertaining to politics or art or a 


| Democrats 


movie or something, our train- | 
ing comes into play and we talk | 


about [medieval history]. But we 
refer to it as sort of a secondary 
topic; the topic of conversation, 
of course, is not a medieval cathe- 
dral or a saint. A perfect example 
is when Lady Diana was killed 


would talk about how interesting 
it was that most people were fas- 
cinated by this woman who did 
great things but was very com- 
fortable, very wealthy, very well 
connected was dead, whereas the 
media just wasn’t that interested 
in Mother Teresa, who in the long 
term of history would be under- 
stood as a saint almost the min- 
ute she died for the work she did 
in Calcutta. 

So we were fascinated by that, 


and of course as medievalists | 


we talk about it, about medieval 
saints and things like that, but 
it wasn’t the point of the con- 
versation. The point of the con- 


versation was how interesting | 


it was how differently people 
responded to those two famous 
people dying. And I do political 
history, so whenever there’s an 
election, or with the whole de- 
bate about the Iraq war, I saw it 
through the eyes of how war was 
understood in the Middle Ages 
and how monarchies tried to 
defend and rationalize going to 
war. That wouldn't be the main 
topic of conversation, but I would 
just say, “In the Hundred Years’ 
War, they said this as well,” for 
example. 








in Maryland's 1st District in the 
upcoming primary. 

Last semester, the College 
co-sponsored an 
awareness week with the Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower Symposium, 
Maryland Governor Martin 


O’Malley and former presiden- 
tial candidate Howard Dean. 

“We had a picnic with the city 
council, we help to connect peo- 
ple with campaigns, and we've 
planned an upcoming debate 
with the College Republicans,” 
said Jordan Libowitz, president 
of the College Democrats. But, 
he admits, “Hopkins hasn’t ever 
been a very political school.” 

Connie Vogelmann, _presi- 
dent of the Students for Envi- 
ronmental Action and active 
member of the College Demo- 
crats, commented on the SEA‘s 
campus activities, saying, “The 
group is technically non-parti- 
san, and it’s important to main- 
tain that; we've written letters to 
O'Malley, but we tend to stay out 
of politics.” ‘ 

Her group launched its major 
project, Recyclemania, last se- 
mester. 

Despite their efforts, both the 
College Democrats and Students 
for Choice admit they have hun- 
dreds of people on both mailing 
lists, but only a core 20 or so who 
show up to meetings. 

Lazerowitz believes apa- 
thy is “not a problem unique to 
Hopkins.” And although there 
has been nationwide talk of in- 
creased young voter turnout, 
he holds that apathy “occurs all 
over the nation, with low turn- 
out among youth voters.” 

Despite election excitement, 
he said, “Even with candidates 
who appeal to youth, McCain 
on the Republican side, who ap- 
peared on an MTV debate, and 


Obama on the 
other side, that 
enthusiasm 
doesn’t always 
translate over 
to actual po- 
litical action by 
students.” 

Libowitz 
and Berlinsky- 
Schine both 
think the devel- 
oping election 
activities will 
spur students 
on to greater 
heights of po- 
litical interest. 
“J remember 
from three 
years ago,” Li- 
bowitz said. “In 
the week before 
the election the 
campus became much more po- 
litically active. People do care, 
and they will vote.” 

Berlinsky-Schine agreed, say- 
ing, “I’ve noticed a big change 
[in interest] recently. There’s lots 
more, especially now that it’s a 
tight race, that draws people in. 
It seems like lately there’s been a 
lot more interest, a lot more ac- 
tivism.” 

On a less optimistic note, Vo- 
gelmann said, “Apathy for events 
at Hopkins goes beyond politics. 
[The election season] has made a 
little bit of a difference, but not 
as much as expected.” 

Students for Choice has been 
active this year, holding one ma- 
jor event, the bi-annual Sex on 
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Last fall Students for Obama showed support at a state rally. 


the Beach. 

Dorothy Knutsen, Students 
for Choice president, calls it “a 
way to promote sexual health on 
campus.” 

She also noted that at last se- 
mester’s event the group provid- 
ed, “Information about political 
candidates who are for choice is- 
sues, to make sure people know 
which candidates support those 
issues.” 

Meredith Siller, former presi- 
dent of Students for Choice and 
anactive member, said, “We have 
some speakers, several events a 
semester and for the most part 
we're available. It’s students who 
really determine how politically 
active we are.” 
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related expenses. 

The ranking Republican on 
the Senate Finance Committee, 
Sen. Charles Grassley of Iowa, 
told the New York Times how im- 
portant it is for families to gain 
tuition relief as quickly as tuition 
prices, college presidents’ sala- 
ries and endowments rise. 

Seeking to head off Congres- 
sional action, several universities 
have announced the expanding 
of their financial aid programs, 


| using more of their endowments 


to increase assistance to lower 
and upper middle class families. 
Harvard recently announced that 
it would increase financial aid for 
families earning up to $180,000 a 
year, with Yale and Dartmouth 
following in its tracks. 

“I say finally because this is 
a conversation that is at least a 
decade overdue,” said Lynne 
Munson, an adjunct fellow at the 
non-profit Center for College Af- 
fordability and Productivity, at a 
speech on Feb. 1. “Colleges and 
universities were in fact earning 
slightly better returns on their 
endowments ten years ago than 
they are now. Returns averaged 
18.6 percent in 1998 and 23.8 per- 
cent in 2000.” 

According to Munson, Hop- 
kins could easily lower the price 
of tuition if it used more of its 
endowment money towards the 


cause. 

“Currently the tuition at Johns 
Hopkins University is $36,450, 
and the University has an under- 
graduate student body of 4478,” 
Munson said. “With just less than 
three percent of its endowment, 
Johns Hopkins University could 
halve the price of tuition for the 
entire undergraduate class.” 

Officials at Hopkins, however, 
find this calculation to be too 
simplistic and it misses the big- 
ger picture. According to Jim Mc- 
Gill, the senior vice president for 
finance and administration, less 
than 10 percent of the Hopkins 
endowment can be used towards 
financial aid, due to limitations 
placed by the donors. 

“It would be gross, and in 
fact illegal, misconduct of fidu- 
ciary duty were the University 
to use endowment monies in- 
tended for other purposes by its 
donors for financial aid,” McGill 
said. “Hopkins stewards very 
carefully the monies given it by 
donors so as to ensure that they 
are being spent on their intended 
purposes,” 


“It is completely unfair for : 


someone outside our institution 
to make a public statement about 
our financial affairs when they 
don’t know the entire story,” said 
Jerome Schnydman, Executive As- 
sistant to the President and Secre- 
tary for the Board of Trustees. 
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Data collected by the Council 
for Aid to Education, a national 
nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated to assessing the quality of 
undergraduate education, how- 
ever, undercuts McGill’s argu- 
ment. 


According to the council, ap- 


proximately 45 percent of endow- 
ment funds at private institutions 
are completely unrestricted. Fi- 
nancial aid is the number one re- 
striction chosen by donors, with 
a national average of 34 percent 
of donors designating their do- 
nations to it. Munson maintains 
that Hopkins thus could use ap- 
proximately $1.78 billion of its 
endowment towards lowering 
tuition. 

The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee has given no indication that 
it will back down from this is- 
sue. This may lead to spending 
requirements being placed on 
university endowments by Con- 
gress. 

“Tt is something that is un- 
der discussion and the senators 
have said that they want to get 
more information and study the 
landscape,” said Jill Gerber, Press 
Secretary for Senator Grassley. 
“Several high-profile colleges are 
taking steps voluntarily, so it may 
be that a mandatory requirement 
is unnecessary. He [Grassley] is 
not ready rule in or out legisla- 
tion.” 
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Despite large endowment, tuition will remain high 


within a day of Mother Teresa | 
dying. And so for a long time we | 


_ In spite of Congressional investigations, Hopkins has no plans to alter the allotted amount of endowment dedicated to tuition 


This has caused some to wor- 
ry, even those in support for re- 
form. Many believe that further 
government involvement will 
simply complicate the situation 
and create even greater ineffi- 
ciency. 


“Ty 





how colleges should spend their 
endowment on the people,” said 
Lloyd Thacker, Executive Di- 
rector of the Education Conser- 
vancy. “I believe there is a better 
Way.” 

Despite differences of opin- 
ions on how the problem should 
be solved, many agree that the 
rising cost of college tuition is 
an issue that must be addressed. 
Many feel that in many ways, 
large universities have become 
more of major corporations than 
educational facilities. They have 
lost sight of what their main pur- 
pose is: not to make large prof- 
its or to hoard large amounts of 
wealth but to educate the next 
generation. 

“Colleges are business but 
businesses of a special kind. They 
are held in public trust and are 
there to serve the public” said 
Thacker. “But they are measur- 
ing their success by bottom line 
budget concerns. How long can 
they do this until they lose sight 
of their mission and lose their 
soul? 
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Feb. 1, 2008, 5:06 p.m. ; au 
A man not affiliated with Hopkins was arrested for shoplifting from 
the on-campus Barnes and Noble after a campus officer called the 
Baltimore Police. The man was spotted leaving the store with two 
books, and then began pulling on the residences of 100 block of East 
33rd Street's doors. The man was charged with theft/shoplifting by — 
the Baltimore,Police, 205/80 0 fk ok i 


AT WHAT IT TAKES TO 
MAKE AMERICA LAUGH.” 







In the Jan 31. issue of the News-Letter, the article on page Al “Freshmen 
course highlights the ‘real’ Baltimore” ran with the incorrect photo. The 
photo credited to Justine Mink should have depicted participants in the 
Intersession class “B-More: A Common Freshmen Experience.” Instead, a 
file photo of the admissions office was printed. 


















Feb. 1, 2008, between 1 0:50 a.m. and 6:00 p.m, 
_ At the Eastern Campus Upper West Lot the rear licen 
removed from the vehicle of a Hopkins employee 
i ONGOING, 2) 5 Su Se A alan 
Feb. 3, 2008, 2:09 p. 


-duty Baltimore pc 


The photo which ran with the article “Bring back your childhood eas- 
ily” on page B8 was incorrectly credited to Mike Plante as a staff writer. It 
should have stated, “Courtesy of Mike Plante.” 
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ACADEMY AWARD’ NOMINATION 
BEST ANIMATED FEATURE 


“CRADE A! A MARVEL!” 


-Lisa Schwarzbaum, ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY 
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Show Some Love a | 
Donate blood at the Homewood Campus Valentine’s Blood Drive, 
‘Thursday, February 14 and Friday, February 15, 7:30 to 5:45 
p-m. in the Glass Pavilion, Levering Hall. 








Held during Black History Month, the February drive also com- 
memorates the contributions of Charles Drew, the pioneering 
African-American physician who developed modern blood storage 
techniques and ran the first Red Cross Blood Bank. 


To honor his work and address the current need for diversity in | 
the bone marrow donor pool, information about becoming a | 
marrow donor will be available from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Thurs- — 
ea and 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Friday. A blood donation is not neces- 
sary to register. | 







"Candy sweethearts and free gifts for all donors. oe 


For : a ae of Hopkins blood drives and links to schedule an apporaniinaee on ating. | 
"go to http://www.jhu.edu/outreach/blooddrive/schedule.html . For bone marrow 
donor and other information, email jblack1@jhu.edu or call 410-5 
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Amoroso becomes new Local public radio station fire 


financial aid director 


CONTINUED FROM Pace AI 
University of Southern Califor- 
nia and the University of Texas. 
Those schools were also search- 
ing for heads of their financial 
aid departments after similar in- 
vestigations. 

Among the factors that im- 
pressed Amoroso, who worked 
as deputy director of scholar- 
ships and student aid at UNC- 
Chapel Hill, was a recognition by 
the faculty of the gravity of the 
ethics violations. 

Still, “the past is the past,” he 
said, “and I'm more interested in 
the future.” 

\moroso will be heading up 
an office that is working under a 
recently adopted code of conduct 
— one that is much more restric- 
tive than before New York State 
Attorney General Andrew Cuo- 
mo’s extensive investigation dis- 
covered multiple conflicts of in- 
terest between Hopkins’s director 
and at least one loan company. 

“There was absolutely no other 
individual in that office that had 
a relationship with a lender or 
anybody that could be construed 
as a conflict of interest, perceived 
or otherwise,” said Dean of En- 
rollment and Academic Services 
William Conley, who served as 
interim director while the search 
for a new one was conducted. 

Ultimately, neither the code 
of conduct nor any other ethical 
concern deterred Amoroso, con- 
tinued Conley. 

One part of the financial aid 
system that Amoroso hopes to 
tackle soon is the list of recom- 
mended lenders. This list of stu- 
dent loan companies was created 
to give students and parents di- 
rection in their choice of lenders 
but was abolished on account of 
Frishberg’s conflicts of interest. 

“Not all loan programs are 
created equal, and the Universi- 
ty’s intent to provide guidance is 
still valid,” Amoroso said. 

Moreover, he thought an in- 
teractive discussion on campus 
would need to occur before Hop- 
kins could again move in the 
right direction. 

“Our motivation and method- 
ology for lender selection should 
be transparent and engender the 
trust and respect of Hopkins’s 
students and families,” he said. 

While the quality and the 
“transparency” of the Hopkins’s 
preferred list remains vital to 
the financial aid department, the 
speed of the process may have to 
be sacrificed. 

“We don’t have a definitive 
date,” he said. “It is more impor- 
tant to do it right and without 
any question of process. Obvi- 
ously, it would be great to have 
it available when we admit 3,600 
students to Hopkins [this year], 
but we are not going to do that 
at the sacrifice of diligence and 
quality.” 

Amoroso was_ enthusiastic 
about his change of scenery. 
While many aspects of his new 
department are quite differ- 
ent from Chapel Hill (including 
moving from a public university 
to a private one, and from a sub- 


urban environment to an urban. 


one), Amoroso welcomed the 
challenge, said he was “ready for 
change.” 

Conley, who was faced with 
the daunting task of finding a 


competent replacement of the 20- 
year veteran Frishberg, was also 
excited about Amoroso’s arrival. 
Conley expressed concern that 
a shadow would be cast on the 
professionalism of the financial 
aid department because of the 
situation in which Frishberg left 
the University. 

“It was not a search I was 
planning on making,” Conley 
said. 

However, Conley was not only 
able conduct the 
search for a replacement director; 
he was also able to smoothly 
transitionthedepartmentwiththe 


successfully 


assistance of the Senior Associate | 


Directors of the Office of Student 
Financial Services Benedict 
Dorsey and Tom McDermott 
through a period of instability. 
He also worked with the General 
Council, Hopkins’s legal body, in 
assisting Cuomo in his review of 


the investigation, all the while | 


acting as dean of Enrollment and 
Academic Services. 


Conley credited Frishberg, in | 


part, for this relatively seamless 
transition. 

“That was a testament to El- 
len Frishberg ... she created a sys- 
tem of processes and people who 
were really top-notch,” he said. 

Among these 


was one of the five final applicants 
for the position of director. 
McDermott was a well-qualified 
applicant, according to Conley, 
but due to a series of events, he 
was drawn to Peabody’s financial 
aid office as their new director. 

This left Amoroso to compete 
with three others for the 
position. Conley said he was won 
over by Amoroso’s experience, 
highly regarded stature, his 
“outstanding” references and the 
fact that at Chapel Hill, he had 
“a scope of staff and oversight 
comparable” to that of Hopkins. 

Conley was not the only one 
at Hopkins who was looking for- 
ward to Amoroso’s impact on the 
financial aid system. 

Benedict Dorsey, a senior asso- 
ciate director of Student Financial 
Services, was also excited about 
the possibilities of what a “fresh 
pair of eyes” can see and appre- 


ciated the pillars of Amoroso’s | 


philosophy, including the goals 
to better fund students, stretch- 
ing funds across the board, and 
especially focusing on the under- 
funded middle class. 

As of now, Amoroso is focus- 
ing on familiarizing himself with 
current office policies and proce- 
dures, coordinating staff for the 
new awarding cycle and getting 
a feel for the University. 

“Many federal aid programs 
are the same from school to 
school, but how they are put into 
practice can vary immensely,” 
Amoroso said. 

In the long run Amoroso 
hopes to increase both access 
and affordability, two key tenets 
of his aid philosophy. Regard- 
less of the change from a public 
to a private university setting, 
he hopes to take cost out of the 
equation when it comes to choos- 
ing the school that is right for the 
student. 

“Limited family resources 
shouldn't remove Hopkins as a 
student’s top choice,” Amoroso 
said. 


“top-notch | 
people” was McDermott, who | 
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CONTINUED FROM Al 

The WYPRemployee confirmed 
that there has been a longstanding 
power struggle between Steiner 
and Anthony Brandon, the station’s 
president and general manager. 

The station has received hun- 
dreds of e-mails since Steiner's 
firing, including members and 
station underwriters who say they 
will no longer support the station’s 
upcoming winter pledge drive, ac- 
cording to the WYPR employee. 

In a statement released yester- 
day on WYPR’s Web site, Brandon 
said, “the sequence of events that 
led to the sudden cancellation 
of Mare’s show unfolded rather 
quickly.” 

However, in a Feb. 5 radio in- 
terview on the WYPR program 
Maryland Morning, Brandon said, 
“this was a very agonizing deci- 
sion for our senior management 
and for our board but it was not 
done hastily.” 

Brandon and other members 
of WYPR management did not 
return calls for comment. 

Nearly a dozen protestors ral- 
lied outside the station yesterday 
in support of Steiner. 

“T think the firing shows the 
attitude of WYPR is not consis- 
tent with their message,” protes- 
tor Stan Markowitz said. 

The soft-spoken Baltimore resi- 
dent praised Steiner’s even-handed 
discussion of controversial issues. 

“He had people from non- 
profits, people from the streets 


| — perspectives that no one else 


brings,” Markowitz said. 





imployees 
see decrease 


‘in JHU health 


benefits 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
she accrued a lot of benefits dur- 
ing the 21 years that she worked 
at Hopkins, which was substan- 
tially reduced by the new across 
the board amount. 

“They're trying to make things 
fairer so that people who enter 
get the same thing as everyone 
else,” she said. “But I lost several 
hundred dollars with the new 
benefits allowance.” 

Preventative care is also a sig- 
nificant part of the university’s 
effort to stem the costs of health 
care. According to O’Shea, the 
questionnaire asked _partici- 
pants about their lifestyles, such 
as whether they exercise, smoke 
or drink. They receive a report 
back and make recommenda- 
tions about what to talk to their 
doctors about and how to change 
their lifestyle, such as their diet, 
if necessary. 

“The idea is that feedback of 
this nature will help employees 
adopt a healthier lifestyle, which 
will help to cut down health care 
costs and University health care 
costs,” he said. 

Another change that was im- 
plemented was the elimination of 
the Employer Health Plan since 
it had lower enrollment and the 
administrative costs that affected 
fewer than 30 people out of the 
14,000 who were eligible. 
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“Certain people are u nique. 
Marc Steiner is one of the unique,” 
protestor Max Obuszewski said, 
pausing to wave at the honks of 
passing Cars. 

“Marc can bring in the gover- 
nor of Maryland at the same time 
he can bring in a person who just 
got out of jail and is looking fora 
job. He really can’t be replaced,” 
the Hampden resident said. 

Steiner would have celebrated 
his 15th year on the air in May. 
He began his show while the sta- 
tion was still owned by the Uni- 
versity and was called WJHU. 

In 2002, when Hopkins decid- 
ed to sell the radio station, Stein- 
er began asking his listeners to 
fund the purchase of the station. 
The campaign raised $750,000. 

According to the WYPR Web 
site, Steiner was introduced to 
Brandon, who helped secure eight 
guarantors to give funds matching 
the $5 million purchasing price the 
University was asking for. 

WYPR management has said 
that they requested Steiner ex- 
pand his coverage beyond Balti- 
more. 

“The board and Tony did want 
the station to be a Maryland sta- 
tion, not just a Baltimore station,” 
the WYPR employee said. 

According to the Saturday edi- 
tion of the Baltimore Sun, fewer 
than 12 of Steiner’s last 50 shows 
were focused on issues facing 
Baltimoreans. 

“If anything I'd like to see him 
have more shows on Baltimore,” 
Markowitz said. 

“Steiner and management had 
been at odds over what direction 
his show should take,” WYPR 
board chairperson Barbara Boz- 
zuto told the Sun. 

“Y’ve been at odds with them 
| for other reasons, over the phi- 
losophy of public radio, but they 
never had any conversations 
with me about the progress of my 
show,” Steiner said. 

According to Steiner, conflicts 
| arose between him and Brandon, 
Bozzuto and Vice President of 
Programming Andrew Bienstock, 
a Hopkins alum. 

“Tony, Barbara and Andy just 





wanted me off the 
air. It was very 
personal and_ at 
the same time the 
difference 
philosophical,” he 
said. 


eee 





was 


Steiner has been 
a vocal supporter of 
the idea that listen- 
ers ultimately con- 
trol public radio. 

“It’s very sim- 
ple. We disagree,” 
Brandon said dur- 
ing the interview 
on Maryland Morn- 
ing, 

Because the 
board of directors 
is the trustee of WYPR’s license, 
Brandon argued, they are re- 
sponsible for the station. 

“Public radio has a mission 
that is intended to go beyond 
ratings as a public service. There 
is a segment of our society that 
doesn’t have lots of money and 
influence and are too much of a 
minority to affect ratings,” the 
WYPR employee said. 

“My understanding of the 
board is that its members are 
overwhelmingly white, over- 
whelmingly affluent. I don’t 
know how many of them even 
live in Baltimore. It’s outrageous,” 
Markowitz said. 

“Ym very disappointed to see 
Marc leave. He brings a lot to the 
culture of the station and the cul- 
ture of Baltimore,” WYPR Board 
of Directors member Aldan 
Weinberg said. 

Steiner said he felt that the 
board of directors “needs to rep- 
resent the racial, ethnic and eco- 
nomic demographics” found in 
its listenership. 

One of the reasons given by 
WYPR for Steiner’s ousting was 
decreased ratings. 

WJHU sports broadcast direc- 
tor Brendan Vandor said, “while 
public radio’s main concern 
shouldn't be ratings, it’s obvious- 
ly still a factor. There’s no deny- 
ing this.” 

The reaction to the news among 
Hopkins students was mixed. 


ear Wigs 


§ popular host 
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Outside WYPR, protesters rallied against Steiner's firing. 


“1 don’t think public radio 
necessarily needs to be primarily 
concerned with ratings,” WJHU 
technical director Matthew 
Ziegelbaum said. 

“That's not to say, however, that 
ratings shouldn't play any role. If 
Marc Steiner’s ratings were truly 
falling as much as the station says, 
it’s entirely possible that, as their 
flagship show, he was costing 
them in decreased donations.” 

Bozzuto told the Sun that 
the station’s listenership has in- 
creased overall, except during 
the noon-to-two time slot occu- 
pied by Steiner’s program. 

But according to available 
data, WYPR’s overall audience 
has actually decreased. 

Approximately 47,300 people 
tuned in to listen to Steiner’s 
show in the fall of 2005, accord- 
ing to Carl Nelson, manager of 
client services at the Radio Re- 
search Consortium. 

Over the next two years, lis- 
tenership decreased by 21 per- 
cent to 37,400. During that same 
time, the overall WYPR audience 
decreased by 17 percent from 
170,500 to 142,000. 

Nelson said it was possible for 
the station to have different ratings 
information than what is publicly 
available, but that WYPR is not ob- 
ligated to release this data. 

Steiner said he would be will- 
ing to return if asked by WYPR. 

“T love what I do,” he said. 
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Alumni Association! 
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The Johns Hopkins Alumni Association 
offers grants for community service and student 
service projects. Undergraduate and graduate 
students are encouraged to ie 


The maximum funding amount for all grants is $1,500. 


For more information, contact Pat Conklin at (| 


410-516-5185 or pconklin@jhu.edu C 


Applications are online at www.alumni/jhu.edu/students 
Spring/Fall applications must be bere Fe 
submitted to the Alumni Office by A 


March 1, 2008. 


Johns Hopkins University 


lumni Association 
-alumni.jhu.edu 
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AS AN AMERICAN 
YOU CAN. MAKE A COMMITMENT. : 
FULFILL A Same 
fe ee ee as BREAK A comm ITMENT. 
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THERE ARE BIG COMMITMENTS. 





SMALL COMMITMENTS. 
COMMITMENTS YOU NEVER 
| | WANTED TO MAKE IN THE FIRST PLACE. 
| hee EITHER FEAR COMMITMENT 


OR EMBRACE IT. 


AS AN AMERICAN AND 
A MARINE CORPS GFFICER 


YOUR COMMITMENT WILL IMPACT 


THE FUTURE OF THIS NATION. 





FEW CAN BE MARINES. 
EVEN FEWER CAN LEAD THEM. 
CAN YOU? 
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Brody forms task 
force to confront 
climate change 


Hopkins researchers and other 
professionals from the Baltimore 
area embarked this week on a 
mission to cut greenhouse gas 
emissions from the University. 

The task stems from President 
Brody’s new climate policy, which 
was adopted over the summer 
and states its long-term goal to 
be achieving carbon neutrality. 
Benjamin Hobbs, of the Whiting 
School’s Department of Geogra- 
phy and Environmental Engineer- 
ing, is the chair of Brody’s Task 
Force on Climate Change, a com- 
mittee which will explore various 
options available for attacking the 
global warming problem. 

The Task Force includes repre- 
sentatives from several Hopkins 
schools, Baltimore Gas and Elec- 
tric, the mayor's office and other 
Baltimore organizations. Much 
of the motivation for forming the 
Task Force came from urging by 
students. The Hopkins Energy 
Action Team (HEAT) is a group 
of undergraduates who advocate 
changes to University policy that 
would lead to a healthier envi- 
ronment. 

HEAT took their message to 
the administration, and now the 
President's Task Force will use the 
University’s resources to effect the 
new climate change policy’s goals. 
Among the areas being investi- 
gated by the team are alternative 
fuels, more efficient energy use, 
education about climate change 
and working with the community 
to solve the problem. } 

— Alex Vockroth 


Peabody's Soskin 
receives new 
appointment 


One of the Peabody Con- 
servatory’s most active faculty 
members will be moving on 
to a new appointment in July 









of this year. Eileen Soskin has 
been named the new head of the 
Walnut Hill School, the nation’s 
oldest secondary school for the 
arts ' 

Currently, 


associate 


Soskin serves as 
provost for the 
arts for Hopkins and as associ- 


vice 


ate dean for academic affairs at 
Peabody. She has also been chair 
of the Music Theory Department, 
supervised curricular and _ ac- 
creditation reviews, and worked 
to make the arts more prominent 
at Homewood. 

Soskin received her bachelor’s 
degree in music from the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. She 
then earned her master’s at San 
Francisco State University and 
a doctorate in musicology from 
Berkeley. 

This school, located in Natick, 
Mass., is a private boarding / 
day coeducational school with 
students from all over the na- 
tion and the globe in grades 9 
through 12. 

On July 1, Soskin will become 
the 11th person to head the Walnut 
Hill School. Her inauguration cer- 
emony will take place in the fall. 

— Alex Vockroth 


Common 
withdrawl 
effects found 
for marijuana 
and nicotine 


A new study led by 
Ryan Vandrey at the 
School of Medicine shows 
that marijuana withdraw- 
al is similar in intensity to 
withdrawal from tobacco 
products. Vandrey’s study 
involved 12 people who 
used both drugs heavily 
and found that withdraw- 
al symptoms such as ir- 
ritability, anger and sleep 
disturbances were com- 
mon for both substances. 

Although other stud- 
ies on cannabis with- 


ere 
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have been conducted, 
Vandrey’s is the first to directly 
compare the symptoms with 
tobacco withdrawal, 
which are recognized by the 
medical field. 

Unlike 
withdrawal symptoms were not 
classified in major catalogs like 
the Diagnostic and _ Statistical 
Manual of Mental Disorders, 4th 
Edition (DSM-IV) until recently 
because of a lack of data, despite 
the fact that rehab admissions for 
the drug have more than double 
in the past two decades. This 
makes the new study particular- 
ly important. 

In the study, participants en- 
dured periods of abstinence from 


drawal 


those of 


tobacco, marijuana’s 


each drug ina random order over 
six weeks and reported their 
symptoms using an _ objective 
scale. Another finding was that 
half of the subjects reported that 
quitting both drugs at once was 
more difficult than ceasing use 
of one drug at a time, but for the 
other six, the opposite was true. 
The full study is available in 
January issue of Drug and Alco- 
hol Dependence. 
— Alex Vockroth 
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Vandrey's research shows that marijuana with- 
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Kimmel Center 
researchers find 
drug-resistant 
cancer stem cell 


There is evidence that cancer 
stem cells for multiple myeloma 
are resistant to the four most 
common chemotherapy drugs 
used for treatment of the dis- 
ease. 

The study, published in the 
Jan. 1 issue of the journal Cancer 
Research, provides was conducted 
at the Kimmel Cancer Center at 
Hopkins and was led by Assis- 
tant Professor of Oncology Wil- 
liam Matsui. 

Matsui and his colleagues 
took stem cells from the blood of 
four multiple myeloma patients 
and transplanted them into mice. 
Signs of cancer appeared in the 
bone marrow of all of the ani- 
mals, providing solid evidence 
that the cells act as cancer stem 
cells. 

With this established, the sci- 
entists then looked at the special 
stem cells’ responses to four che- 
motherapy drugs as compared to 
the responses of multiple myelo- 
ma plasma cells. 

Growth of the plasma cells 
was inhibited by the drugs, but 
the stem cells proved to be resis- 
tant. 

The reason may be the strong 
presence in the stem cells of 
toxin-neutralizing enzymes, 
which make drugs ineffective 
and force them out of the cells 
through pumps in the cell mem- 
brane. 

Tracking the cancer stem cells 
could help doctors follow the 
progress of their patients. 

Each year, multiple myeloma 
attacks the bone marrow and 
bone tissue of more than 14,000 
Americans. The disease kills 
about 11,000 of these patients. 

The National Institutes of 
Health, the American Society of 
Clinical Oncology and the Pearse 
family provided funding for the 
study. 

— Alex Vockroth 
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COURESY OF HTTP://WWW.BIOTECHNOLOGYONLINE.GOVTENTPAGES 
Hopkins resechers have begun work on a project that will map variant genes. 


Three tew part- 
time vie pr ovosts 
appointid 
The Univerty has created 
three new part-tne vice-provost 
positions. Provo’Kristina John- 
son made the appintments as an 
effort made to imrove commu- 
nications betweemer office and 
other parts of the hiversity. 

Scott Zeger fro. the Bloom- 
berg School of Pub: Health has 
been appointed vic¢ provost for 
research, Michela Glagher from 
the Krieger School if Arts and 
Sciences has been afointed vice 
provost for academiaffairs and 
Jonathan Bagger, als¢from Arts 
and Sciences, was nam4 vice pro- 
vost for graduate and pstdoctoral 
programs and special Pijects. 

Johnson has also calld for the 
creation of the Provos; Advi- 
sory Committee, to be clired by 
Michael Hanchard, a proxsor of 
political science. She hops the 
committee will further 5]ster 
her connections to the facuy, 

Zeger, Gallagher and Bag- 
ger will each spend one-thi of 
their time at their home sclols 
and the rest of the time inhe 
University’s office of acadetic 
affairs. Their first terms will kL 
gin on March 1 of this year ar 
last until June 30, 2011. 











mission. 








For the new graduate we offer clinical and classroc 
based orientation to foster professional and personal 
growth and development. A primary preceptoris 
assigned to ensure a successful transition from st 
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— Alex Vockrot) 


Hopkins scientists 
to join 1,000 
Genomes Project 


A select group of Hopkins re- 
searchers has announced their 
recent decision to become part of 
an international effort called the 
1,000 Genomes Project. 

Scientists from the McKu- 
sick-Nathans Institute of  Ge- 
netic Medicine will be working 
with other Project members to 
sequence the genomes of people 
from around the world. 

Their work will expand upon 
findings of the International 
HapMap Project, which con- 
sists of the human haplotype 
map, a map of genetic variants 
that has led to the discovery of 
over 100 genomic regions that 
have variants related to specific 
diseases. 

The map created by the 1,000 
Genomes Project will act as a 
catalog featuring genetic vari- 
ants that are seen in at least one 
percent of the population. It will 
serve to indicate possible causal 
genetic variants and where to 
find them. 

The data collected by the re- 
searchers will quickly be made 
available on databases to scien- 
tists worldwide. 

— Alex Vockroth 
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Tuition assistance 
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To apply or learn more about nursing opportunities 
for new graduates at Mayo Clinic, please visit 
www.mayoclinic.org/jobs-nursing-rst. 
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Phone: 800-562-7984 
E-mail: nursing.hr.staffing@mayo.edu 
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Mayo Clinic Nursing in Rochester, Minnesota inites new 
graduates to embark on an adventure and discwer 
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Exercise at home when The Q&A to end all (XA’s for real this time 
the weather gets frosty 


the tem- 
perature d rops, 


SO 


hen 
can your 
motivation to 
go about your 

normal workout routine. It can 
be daunting to layer up and face 
the cold weather for a jog, and 
the cold commute to the athletic 
center for an indoor sweat ses- 
sion seems like too much. 

At-home workouts are perfect 
when you can’t 
drag yourself out 
the door. Exercise 
doesn’t require a 
ton of equipment 
or space. Strength 
training or calo- 
rie-blasting — car- 
dio can be done 
almost anywhere. 

Being stuck 
indoors is a per- 
fect time to start 
working on your 
six-pack for spring 
break. But remember, doing a 
million crunches won't make the 
six-pack appear. The key to core 
training is to target the abdomi- 
nals, lower back, hip flexors and 
hip extensors. 

Leg lifts work out the lower 
abs, while con- 





Gonzalez 
Busy Bodies 


ercises. Use your desk chair as 
a bench to do step-ups, incline 
push-ups or tricep dips. 

rhat said, having simple and 
inexpensive exercise equipment 
around your room can be useful. 
I recommend having two sets of 
dumbbells: a lighter set for up- 
per-body and single-joint exer- 
cises, and a heavier set for multi- 
joint exercises. 

A resistance band is a good 
tool, because it is 
very versatile. It 
can give you the 
right amount of 
resistance and 
range of motion 
to complete a to- 
tal body shape-up 
routine. 

A medicine ball 


add resistance to 
your core training. 
You can also use it 
to make push-ups 
more challenging. Placing one 
hand on the floor and the other 


on the ball makes your core work | 


harder to keep you balanced. 
Even cardio can be done at 

home. Jumping rope requires little 

space, improves your agility and 


blasts about 100 | 





f 


trolled twists 
andsidecrunch- 
es strengthen 
the obliques. | 
Try knee lifts 
to target the hip 
flexors, or back 
extensors while 
lying face down 
can strengthen 











ery 10 minutes 
of work. Don’t 
have a 


Who cares 
| who's watching 
| when you're do- 
ing your body a 








calories for ev- | 


jump | 
rope? Just jump | 
or jog in place. | 


is an easy way to 


nastartling shift of content, 
Grace is now answering all 
the burning questions that 
Hopkins hide 

deep in their cargo shorts. 
So you can hear, you know, what 
she said. 


students 


I have the lesbian version of the 
“does size matter” dilemma: very 
small hands and a short tongue. 
Should I be concerned and trying to 
fix these, or does size not matter? 


Yes and no. The short-fingers 
thing could be an issue depend- 
ing on how intense your signifi- 
cant other and/or hook-up likes 
it, but you can get away with 
some fancy techniques. 

[ongue-wise, | really think 
you're going to be OK since | 
assume it’s able to extend past 
your lips. The technique issue 
can definitely save you on this 
one. Even Gene Simmons would 
get evicted from Rug Munch Is- 
land if he only knew the alpha- 


| bet. 


I recently went to a party at 


| [frat name removed] and went 





| is or can I relax? 


| However, 


home with a guy I had just met. I 
was significantly inebriated and 
the sex was less- 
than-spectacular 
for both of us. 

We have a 
bunch of friends 
in common, I've 
discovered, and 
I’m wondering just 
how awkward it’s 
going to get. 

Do men gossip 
about how bad sex 


talk. 
they 
tend to do more 
bragging than 
dissing, unlike 
us — that’s par- 
tially due to our altered stan- 
dards. 
Boys have a very mathemati- 
mind: tail good, sex 


Boys 


cal = = 


| good, drunk chick = good. Did 


the often-ig- | favor? 
nored lower _ | If you're 
back. having trouble 
For the most and need some | 
basic at-home | instruction and 
training rou- | Peppy motiva- 
tine, the only | tion, try an at- 
equipment you | home _ exercise 
need is yourself!“ DVD. There's | 
Using yourown — MATT HANSEN/GRAPHICS EDITOR 2 Wide range 
body weight as re- out there — ev- 


sistance is an optimal way to tone 


and condition. Push-ups, squats ¥ 


and lunges are perfect for work- 
ing many muscles at once. These 
compound exercises use multiple 
joints and help make you more co- 
ordinated. 

To add more resistance than 
your own body weight, use ev- 
eryday objects found around your 
home. Fill up empty milk jugs 
with water as makeshift weights, 
or ask your roommate to apply 
manual resistance for your ex- 


erything from Pilates and yoga 
to hip-hop abs and Tae-Bo. Get a 
few different tapes and alternate 
so you're able to remain interest- 
ed and challenged. 

The cold weather and gray 
skies may make you want to crawl 
under the sheets. Don’t give in to 


temptation, because it will only | 


be harder to get back into shape 
when spring rolls around. 





| Kelly Gonzalez can be reached at 
KellyGFitness9@yahoo.com. 





he orgasm? Yes? Then the only 


| awkwardness potential is the 


midly slutty reputation you may 
acquire with said friends. 

If he talks at all, assuming he 
remembers it, it might not be as 
star-studded as you'd like, but I 
really doubt it'll be negative. Bro 
got laid = beers all around. 


My girlfriend’s best friend is 
gay. 

I’m not at all homophobic, nor do 
I judge him for being gay. The prob- 
lem is that she spends a lot, I mean a 





Stay sexy, but sale, when blowing off steam 


s school starts up 

again, so too will 

the times of pull- 

ing all-nighters and 

using Red Bulls as 
meal substitutes. 

Since Hopkins students gener- 
ally don’t ditch exams in order to 
be less stressed, the second best 
way to alleviate stress is sex. 

OK, a hot shower, going to 
the gym, chocolate or whatever 
else makes you happy will work, 
too. Pleasure makes your body 
release endorphins — natural 
pain-alleviators and happiness- 
makers. 

Nothing adds more stress, 
however, then being blindsided 
by the negative effects of sex. If 
you're going to use sex as your 
recreational endorphin-producer 
to escape stress, watch out for 
these possible problems: 

1. Pregnancy. Unless you really 
want it, avoid pregnancy. You 
know the drill. Use a condom, pill, 
patch or ring. Or get sterilized. Just 
make sure you use contraception. 

2. Chlamydia. Caused by the 
bacterium Chlamydia trachomatis, 
this STI can be transmitted 
through oral, vaginal or anal sex. 
Chlamydia has no symptoms 
in up to 75 percent of infected 
women and half of infected men. 
Both sexes can experience unusual 
discharge or pain on urination. 

In women, the infection first at- 
tacks the cervix and urethra. If the 
infection spreads to the fallopian 
tubes, women may experience fe- 
ver, nausea, lower abdominal and 
back pain, pain during intercourse 
and bleeding between periods. 

Guys may experience pain and 
swelling of the testicles. Rarely, 
untreated chlamydia will prog- 
ress in men to cause pain, fever 
and sterility. : 

_ 3. Gonorrhea. The bacterium 
Neisseria gonorrhoeae loves moist 


areas of the reproductive tract. 
Gonorrhea is transferred through 
oral, vaginal or anal sexual contact. 
Ejaculation doesn’t have to occur 
for transmission to take place, and 
this STI can be asymptomatic. 
Both men and women may 
experience a burning sensation 
during urination or a painful 
and itchy rectal infection. Over a 
long period of time, widespread 
infection may occur throughout 
the body, affecting the blood, 
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joints and heart. This condition 
can be life-threatening. 

Women may experience 
vaginal discharge and bleeding 
between periods. Men may 
also experience ‘a discolored 
discharge from the penis. When 
left untreated, gonorrhea can 
lead to infertility in men. 

3. Syphilis. Contracted by 
direct contact with a syphilis 
sore, this STI is caused by the 
bacterium Treponema pallidum and 
may not manifest itself for years. 

First, small open sores may 
occur over the body for no more 
than six weeks. There may be 
many of these painless sores or 
as few as one. | 

Next, a non-itchy rash will oc- 
cur in a few areas of the body. 
You might also experience swol- 
len lymph glands and fever. 

The last stage is latent and 
causes internal damage to the or- 
gans. This damage can cause loss 
of motor coordination, paralysis, 
dementia, blindness and some- 
times death. 

Syphilis can be treated by 
antibiotics like penicillin if 


later damage is permanent. 

4. Pelvic Inflammatory Dis- 
ease (PID). Ladies, this one’s for 
you. PID refers to infection of the 
uterus, fallopian tubes and the 
rest of the female reproductive 
system. This is commonly caused 
by bacteria-related STIs, like the 
aforementioned chlamydia and 
gonorrhea. The infection will 
damage the tissues of the repro- 
ductive tract, and can cause in- 
fertility and ectopic pregnancies. 

If caught early, PID can be 
treated with antibiotics. 

5. Urinary Tract Infection 
(UTI). While not always caused 
by sex, the chances of contract- 
ing a UTI are greatly increased 
by it. This is especially true if 

you're the dirty type (we're talk- 
ing unclean, not kinky). 

UTIs occur when _ bacteria, 
usually E. coli, enters the urinary 
tract and causes an infection. 

For women, the chances of 
bacteria being transferred from 
the anus to the urethra are greatly 
increased by intercourse 
especially if you switch doors. Men 
can also contract the infection. 

Symptoms include a strong, 
persistent urge to pee, a burning 
sensation during urination and 
bloody or smelly pee. If left 
untreated, a UTI can lead to 
kidney infections and permanent 
kidney damage. 

I suggest using a condom 
no matter what. It can prevent 
transmission of most of the 
above, and in doing so, greatly 
reduce your stress. And if you're 
looking for other ways to make 
it through exams, try alternat- 
ing studying with light exercise. 
Nothing, except sex, beats run- 


_ner’s high. 





Lisa Ely can be reached at 


caught in the early stages, but | lisa.ely@jhunewsletter.com. 
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Henry : 
That's What 
She Said 


lot, of time with 
him and has 
even slept over 
in his room 
a few times. 
This wouldn't 
worry me, ex- 
cept for the fact 
that they dated 
freshman year 
before he came 
out. 

Am I being 
too jealous, or 
am I right to be 
suspicious? 


I'm tempt- 
ed to say 
that you, like 
most guys, 
are just too 
paranoid 
and self con- | 
scious. How- 
ever, it’s the 


“sl 
they dated | 

freshman | 

year” bit 


that bothers 

me. It is very 

possible that they were just best 
friends and thought it would 
work — until he figured out she 
was lacking his 
favorite body 
part. If that’s 
the case then it’s 
very possible tht 
he’s essentially 
one of her girl- 
friends now. 

If you get the 
“not-quite-gay” 
vibe from him or 
if he seems to be 
more heterosexu- 
ally touchy-feely 
with her, don’t be 
afraid to bring it 
up. Her initial re- ' 
action might be 
protest and of- 
fense, but maybe 
she'll realize that he IS male and 
you're supposed to be jealous. 
Hopefully she’ll tone down the 
nighttime visits. 

Try not to give off the same 
territorial instinct that you 
would if some (straight) guy was 
feeling her up ina frat basement, 
but let her know that you care 
about her and it bothers you that 
this guy is doing whatever he’s 

















doing. 


I’ve been hooking up with this girl 
on a regular basis for a few months, 
and she is in [sorority name re- 
moved]. That's awesome, but here’s 
the problem: her “big” is possibly the 
hottest girl on campus. And single. 

Does this fall 





MATT HANSEN/ GRAPHICS EDITOR 
radar. Trust me. 


How do you tell a guy that his or- 
gasm noises make you laugh? 


I'd like to say “you don't,” but 

I have, so that would be hypo- 
critical. The best thing is to try 
not to laugh, 





under the same 
category as not 
dating your ex's 


Even Gene Simmons 





and if you do 
end up laugh- 
ing just explain 


sister? would get evicted as tactfully as 
you can. Just 

You may from Rug Munch try not to say, 
not even have . “You sound 
a chance. That Island if he only knew like a _blood- 
whole _ sister- the alphabet. hound when 
hood thing you come.” Go 
might Over- more for, “I’ve 


rule in the same way that your 
girlfriend’s best friend would 
have turned you down in high 
school. 

If you think her big is actually 
into you, you should do a little in- 
vestigation into sorority policies 
and just how tight their bond is. 

1 suppose my advice is that 
unless the sex with the little is re- 
ally atrocious, stick with her. Or 
in her. 

Oh, and don’t try to infiltrate, 
they have not-very-sneaky-guy 


never heard an orgasm sound 
quite like yours, and it surprises 
me.” 

Unless, of course, the sex is 
terrible and this is the first and 
last time you'll have to hear this 
noise. 

Then go for the burn. 





Grace Gwendolyn Henry welcomes 
any question, dilemma and argu- 
ment in need of settling at grace. 
henry@jhunewsletter.com 








set out to write a three-part 
series on the fashionable 
goings-on of three major 
cities. The first takes me 
back to Toronto, the second 


| to French-Canadian Montreal 


and the third to the sleepless 
New York City. The first of three 
reviews appears below. 

“Bleak season was it, turbulent 
and cold,” as I stepped onto the 
tarmac and returned to my native 
Toronto. The holidays were upon 
us, and along with them the su- 
perfluous sense of creativity and 
originality. I speak, of course, of 
the weather-inclined fashion of 
the north. Whereas Baltimore is 
relatively warm, dry and snow- 
less, Toronto is quite the oppo- 
site. And while I may curse the 20 
centimeters (eight inches to you) 
of snow packed onto my drive- 
way, I also see the inspiration it 
brings with it. 

Along with the snow and sub- 
zero temperatures comes a wide 
array of scarves, hats, boots and 
jackets. For the fashion-forward, 
bundling up must be fashion- 
able, which is a notion not widely 
shared by college students. Ca- 
nadians have mastered the art 
of deep winter fashion, evident 
as I walked the streets of down- 
town Toronto. While I tried to 
keep inconspicuous, sneaking 
furtive glances at the young and 
well-dressed, I noticed several 
trends which have not appeared, 
or perhaps will not appear, in the 
windy Homewood paths. 

The color palettes here are neu- 
tral, many opting to stick to black 
coats and suits. Black is always 
stylish in moderation and gives 
the wearer a look of sophistica- 
tion and a quality of astuteness. 
Another personal favorite sight- 
ing of mine is the grey overcoat. 
Sweeping and chic, it is aggres- 
sive and compromising at once, 
and it looks good on anyone. 

Another topic of interest, for 
those who live relatively far south 
of the border, is the ski parka. With 
our copious amounts of snow, 
don’t be surprised if you see north- 
erners wearing something out of a 
travel brochure for Norway. The 


parka has seen a recent emergence 
in hip-hop culture, with the large 
and wide use of the cashmere-like 
fur lining of the hoods on jack- 
ets. Not only does it feel soft and 
warm, but it also makes you look 
like the bad-ass you want to be. 
Even more recently, designers 
have decided to combine two clas- 
sic looks into one. The bomber, or 
flight, jacket was originally cre- 
ated for pilots but gained general 
acceptance by the fashion world 
as time passed. Beefy and short to 
the hip, the bomber jacket is still 
a solid barrier against the cold. 





Siavash Raigani 
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The parka, as mentioned before, is 
popular in the ski resort scene. It 
is usually puffy and lengthy, car- 
rying down to the knees. Gucci, 
Ralph Lauren and Michael Kors 
have combined the bomber and 
parka into a sleek, slim-fitting and 
ultimately warm garment for the 
winter season. The aptly named 
bomber parka drops slightly to the 
hipbone, as the bomber does, but 
maintains the heavy weight of the 
parka. The hood of the parka is of- 
ten replaced with a wide-necked 
fur collar. You can find one for as 
low as about $100 or as high as the 
price of a compact car. Gucci has a 
leather fox fur-trimmed jacket for 
a reasonable $7,000, while Ralph 
Lauren and Alpha _ Industries 
have equally beautiful jackets for 
a fraction of the price. 

Moreover, the addition of slim 
or skinny pants have been, at 
least in my eyes, taken beyond 
the indie rocker look and into a 
sophisticated level of dress. Slim- 


‘The far-north fashions of Toronto, eh? 


cut pants are more prevalent now 
in forms other than jeans and are 
being worn more often with suits 
and jackets. I quite admire the 
look myself; it gives the wearer a 
metropolitan feel and conforms 
to your body in places that regu- 
lar pants don’t. You can find slim- 
fit pants in almost any clothing 
store, ranging from H&M to Her- 
més. Be advised, even Canadians 
are taking more risks in their 
wardrobe with slim pants. 

Another garment seeing a 

steady rise in sales is boots. Wom- 
en have worn theirs for years and 
will continue to do so, but men 
are showing more interest in 
them as well. Whether they rise 
slightly up to the ankle or more 
riskily to below the knee, every 
man will soon need one in order 
to keep themselves high and dry 
from the snow or water. Aim for 
lace-up boots if you're more of a 
military man, but otherwise stan- 
dard zip boots in brown leather 
will keep you stylish. Make sure 
to tuck the pant leg into high ris- 
ing boots but use your own judg- 
ment for ankle boots. Oh, and 
skip the UGG boots. Please. 

Since living south of the Ca- 
nadian border for the past few 
months, I’ve taken a considerable 
amount of guff and teasing from 
American friends who shun my 
sparsely populated hippie coun- 
try as the lovable war-neutral 
lumber bitch from up north. Hav- 
ing made the rounds and shopped 
the shops, however, I feel relieved 
to return home reassured that my 
fellow countrymen and women 
are better dressed and more self- 
aware than our big brother below. 
While it may be frighteningly cold, 
Toronto is a burgeoning place of 
fashion, ranking alongside other 
notable Western cities as New 
York, Montreal and Los Angeles. 
So when the weather takes a turn 
for the worse take a tip from your 
friends up north, and dress for 
success in style. 





Siavash Raigani can be reached at 
siavash.raigani@jhunewsletter. 
com. 
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EDITORIAL 
Electoral energy 


Hopkins student involvement in the current 
election season has generally been disappointing. 
Student activist groups on campus have been un- 
able to attract more interest in the elections, which 
in turn makes these groups more irrelevant. This 
cycle is discouraging, particularly for a university 
with such intelligent students. 

The problem is two-fold: Our activist groups have 
not done enough to engage to students, and students 
have not taken the initiative to get involved, whether 
on their own, on campus or in Baltimore. 

The student groups have strong, generally well- 
formed opinions, but they have not always been ef- 
fective at getting their messages out. These groups 
should campaign for their causes both on campus 
and throughout the city. Participation in the demo- 
cratic process is not a partisan issue. All opinions 
and parties should participate fully and visibly. 

In such a pivotal election year, now is as good 


a time as any to get involved. With international 
conflicts and crises at every turn, the environment | 
in peril, economic instability and our country’s bro- 
ken health care system, it is beyond frustrating to 
see indifference among so many students at Hop- 
kins and across the nation. 
We can do so much more to get involved. We can 
make informed, thoughtful decisions about whom 
to support, and we can actually vote. We can volun- 
teer for our preferred candidates. Maryland’s pri- 
mary is next Tuesday, Feb. 12 — this weekend is the 
perfect time to go canvassing in Baltimore for your | 
candidate of choice. 
Furthermore, it is impossible to be well-educated 
without being well-informed participants in our soci- 
ety beyond the walls of the classroom or the lab. We 
are attending Hopkins to receive a well-rounded edu- 
cation, and that should include being active citizens in 
our democracy, rather than uninformed bystanders. 





Endowment and tuition 


The Senate Finance Committee’s current investiga- 
tions into endowment growth and whether university 
endowments can help ease the burden of tuition costs 
concerns every Hopkins student. The tuition at Hop- 
kins is prohibitively expensive for many and efforts to 
alleviate such a burden must be taken. 

It is important to carefully manage endowments 
and make investments that help it grow. The use of 
endowment capital for projects is important, but 
cutting tuition needs to be a priority. 

This Senate investigation is important. It serves 
as a motivator for addressing critical questions. The 
Senate investigation has the primary effect of forc- 
ing universities to answer to the public and, in do- 
ing so, increase visibility, something this page has 

called for numerous times before. 

According to the Center for College A ffordabil- 
ity and Productivity, Hopkins could cut its tuition 
in half by dedicating three percent of its endow- 
ment to the reduction. Though this might not be the 
proper percentage, Hopkins should consider using 
a relatively small percentage of its endowment to 





_ Making textbooks affordable 


The prices that students pay for textbooks are 
exorbitantly high, adding to the excessive costs of a 
college education. 

This does not need to be the case. The legislation 
currently moving through the Maryland General 
Assembly addresses this problem. While it does not 
affect private institutions like Hopkins, the Univer- 
sity should implement parts of the legislation as 
University policy. 

However, the current legislation, the Textbook 
Fairness Act working through the Assembly spon- 
sored by Sen. Katherine A. Klausmeier and Del. 
Marvin Holmes, does not seem to offer much for 
Maryland universities. It’s simply a cosmetic bill 
that enacts policies that are for the most part al- 
ready in place or adhered to. 

The bills sponsored by Del. Craig Rice and Sen. 
Joan Carter Conway, however, do offer valuable re- 
forms that the University should consider. 

The University should establish a policy of maxi- 
mizing options for its students. To do this the Uni- 
versity should urge departments to allow students 
to buy older editions of textbooks. Many textbooks 
go into new editions each year despite few chang- 
es in the actual text. For this reason departments 
should offer students a wide array of options when 
it comes to textbooks, allowing them to shop around 
for older or different editions. 





cut tuition. This could go a long way toward ben- | 
efiting students. 

Yet this is not the only way that the University | 
can go about reducing tuition costs. One of the ma- | 
jor obstacles in using endowment money for such 
cuts is that 90 percent of the Hopkins endowment is 
restricted. Hopkins is often marketed as a research | 
institution more than a university, and thus much of | 
the fundraising for the University is targeted toward | 
such endeavors. Hopkins should target fundraising 
toward the expressed intent of lowering tuition. 

If the University does not follow the track of mak- | 
ing massive tuition cuts, a reasonable first step would 
be to put a moratorium on the annual rises in tuition 
that extend beyond rises in inflation. The University 
could use the money from increased fundraising and | 
endowment allocation to enable this to happen with- | 
out much radical change to the Hopkins budget. | 

Reducing tuition prices could greatly benefit mid- | 
dle-class undergraduates, especially those without 
the means to either qualify for adequate financial aid 
or pay the exorbitant cost of attending Hopkins. 





With this policy in place, the bookstore will be | 
more willing to buy back older editions of textbooks 


from students at higher prices. Simply accepting | 


last year’s editions would put money back into the 
hands of students and allow students in later years 
to purchase cheaper texts. 

The University should also use its long term re- 


lationships with its publishers and lobby them to | 


lower the prices of textbooks. 

Also the University should address the issue of 
text requirements. The bills sponsored by Rice and 
Conway require that 50 percent of a textbook must 
be used in a class in order for it to be required read- 
ing. This seems to be a sensible policy considering 
that many students end up forced to buy a 250-page 
book for 11 or so pages of reading. 

We support the provision in the new legislation 
to call on Maryland to make textbooks exempt from 
the sales tax. Maryland is the only Mid-Atlantic state 
not to have this exemption. Textbooks are a neces- 
sary purchase for a student's education, and the state 
should recognize that students and their families are 
struggling enough already without having to pay the 
sales tax on educational materials. 

The University has a responsibility to address the 
high costs of textbooks. There are sensible, practical 
reforms that exist and the University should commit 
itself to make textbooks as affordable as possible. 





Public radio rancor 


With the advent of “infotainment” and the 24- 
hour cable news cycle, our public discourse on mat- 
ters of such importance as the 2008 presidential 
election has become increasingly shrill. The com- 
mercial media has rapidly deteriorated into mind- 
numbing entertainment, culling the sad minutiae 
of celebrities’ lives and replacing genuine political 
discourse with partisan invective. Unfortunately, 
this is what sells. 

That is why it is so important, now more than 
ever, to preserve those sources of news and infor- 
mation that have successfully insulated themselves 
from the countless blowhards and mindless blus- 
ter of our commercial press. Public radio has long 
been a bulwark in that collective effort, keeping our 
public discourse intelligent, informed and, perhaps 
most importantly, interactive. 

Those three qualities — particularly the last — 
have nowhere been more invaluable to and cherished 
by the community than in Baltimore. Public radio in 
Baltimore has engaged the community in a substan- 
tive and interactive way, a public good the commer- 
cial media seems to have abandoned long ago. 

WYPR — known as WJHU and owned by the 
University until 2002 — has been the flagship in 
that effort, and no one has been more iconic of or 
essential to its ideals than Marc Steiner. 

Steiner has hosted The Marc Steiner Show, a daily 
public affairs call-in show, on WJHU and then WYPR 
for close to 15 years, and in that time has become a 
Baltimore institution. When the University decided 
~ to sell WJHU in 2002, he pioneered the effort to rally 
donors and keep the station a public one. He even 
gave WYPR — “Your Public Radio” — its name. 
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He was fired abruptly by the station this week 
for reasons that are not entirely clear, but seem a 
muddle of internal politics, personal power-grab- 
bing and managerial discord. 

It isn’t our place to comment on the longstanding 
internal tensions that seem to have bubbled over 
at WYPR, except to say this: If an internal power 
struggle or political in-fighting are at the heart of 
this decision, it will be a disastrous blow to the ide- 
als WYPR has fought for so long to uphold. 

The rancor playing out now in the press and on- 
line has raised fundamental questions about the role 
of public radio in the community, and how respon- 
sive it should be to the influence of ratings and cor- 
porate support. If Steiner’s show was losing its luster 
and its audience — perhaps an inevitability after 15 
years on the air — it would have been more than rea- 
sonable to make the appropriate changes. 

However, a report in the News-Letter this week 
suggests that the station’s emphasis on attracting 
corporate underwriters — to whom Steiner’s noto- 
riously progressive politics may have been an af- 
front — played a factor in this. 

That simply should not be the case. Ratings and 
corporate support are only two of the many yard- 
sticks public radio stations should use to gauge 
public interest — the most important being direct 
feedback from the community. Public radio is noth- 
ing if not insulated from commercial pressures 
like ratings, and programming decisions should 
be steered by station members and community 
advisors. WYPR needs to engage its listeners and 
resolve internal discord — the station’s legacy, in 


Charles Village and beyond, depends on it. 
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By JACKIE JENNINGS 


I check my pulse. It’s still there. Sixty- 
three beats a minute, fairly normal. I’m 
alive. I look at my driver's license. Yes, 
I'm still 21. And here’s my J-Card so I'm 
absolutely still in college. All right, so I'm 
a 21-year old college student with a work- 
ing pulse and I’m not really inspired by 
Barack Obama? What's wrong with me? 

Here’s what: I think social change in 
this country originates from powerful 
popular movements, and I would place 
myself firmly in the Howard Zinn camp 
of believing in the power of powerless 
people. I believe in change, just not the 
idea that change can start with politics. 
So I resent the implication that a genera- 
tion or a person disenchanted with poli- 
tics simply needs to be shown the way. 
And | especially resent being told that by 
someone who is a politician through and 
through. 

All of the candidates currently run- 
ning in the presidential primaries are 
beholden to party politics and donors, 
no exceptions. Obama claims he isn’t be- 
holden to major corporations. Well just 
what is Oprah then? 

But more important than being tied to 
donors, Mr. Obama is tied to the Demo- 
cratic Party and as such will never con- 
vince me that somehow, in some way he’s 
nota “Washington insider.” The keynote 
speaker at the 2004 DNC, a Democratic 
senator from a solidly Democratic state 
and a potential Democratic presidential 
candidate is not on the outside. He’s the 
dead center. 

But I’m not hopeless. Beneath the sar- 
casm and vitriol, there’s a living, breath- 
ing 21-year-old college student, remem- 
ber? And there is a (possible) candidate 
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whom I support, about whom I could get 
really excited for the first time: Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg. 

His policies are pretty revolutionary: 
He’s strongly advocated taxing traffic on 
major New York City throughways to re- 
duce congestion and fuel emissions. He’s 
visited Europe to explore expanding 
the use of bikes as an environmentally 
friendly alternative to motor vehicles 
and is developing a city-wide bike shar- 
ing program to that end. 

Under his administration New York 
has seen drops in homicide, violent crime 
and car theft rates, drops that outpaced 
national averages. Schools have also im- 
proved under his pay-bumps-for-test- 

| score-bumps salary scale for teachers. 
He’s a staunch supporter of reproduc- 
tive rights, same-sex marriage, abolition 
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of the death penalty and gun control, all 
of which I can get behind. 

Despite his alumnus appeal, Bloom- 
berg isn’t ideal, at least from where I 
stand. I can’t support his backing of the 
U.S. Patriot Act and am repulsed by his 
advocacy of a federal DNA database of 
all citizens, even if it is to help grant le- 
gal status to illegal aliens. But I can deal 
with it for all of the other things he does 
represent. 

Bloomberg grew up a Democrat, be- 
came mayor as a Republican and has 
abandoned both parties. His affiliations 
have changed over the years for reasons 
convenient to him. Some might see this 
as opportunistic and it probably is. 

But the fact stands that he’s changed 
party affiliations and is still successful, 
and committed to the same ideals as al- 


With the exception of editori- 
als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 





ways. Bloomberg represents something 


better than bipartisanship and that is | 


no-partisanship. He is unconcerned 


with association with a party because, | 


with billions of dollars, he doesn’t need 


it. And with independent thoughts and | 


aims, neither party really fits. 

Bloomberg wouldn't need to be con- 
cerned about answering to donors, as 
he ranks as one of the richest men in the 
world. When he first ran for mayor he 
accepted no public funds and ran on his 
own dime. 


Now some might see financing one’s | 
own campaign as buying an office. But | 


if money is power, then the man has it in 
spades already. If he wanted to buy po- 
litical influence, he could do so outright. 
Plus he’s got a proven track record show- 
ing he’s not grasping for anything but 
public service and legacy, which I still 
believe for some people may be a more 
powerful incentive to serve in public of- 
fice than power alone. I’m unafraid of 
some crazy billionaire scenario playing 
itself out in our White House. It hasn’t in 





Gracie Mansion (metaphorically speak- | 


ing), and there’s no reason to think it 
ever will. If Bloomberg wanted anything 
besides the chance to do a little good, he 
could have bought it long ago. 

What he doesn’t necessarily have 
locked up is a positive, widespread leg- 
acy and maybe, just maybe a man with 
a passion for civic service, reform and 
a man unphased by the machinations 
of party leaders also has the will to do 
some good in the world before he dies. 
He could make for one of the most fasci- 
nating, dynamic, unexpected and truly 
inspiring presidents in U.S. history. 

Ifhe runs and if he wins, both of which 
seem less and less likely with each pass- 
ing day. But I think that this long-shot, 
this political wildcard could run, could 
win and could change the world. 

Now how’s that for hope? 





A lot of times, I think it’s really im- 
portant that people sit down and take a 
look at the options before them, and like, 
you know, really analyze a situation and 
get more perspectives, and not really do 
anything until they know what's going 
on, because whatever they do will con- 
tinue to affect them into the future and 
beyond. 

Maybe you have heard someone say 
something like this before. What they 
have just told you is that they might be 
interested in making a decision. Many 
of us however, prefer to use far more 
words than are necessary for basic 
discourse. Not an endemic social ill or 
pervasive problem, the use of absurd 
verbosity at the expense of content and 
logic is a frequent problem/annoyance 
that I feel is increasing in our fair lan- 
guage. 

The American Heritage Dictionary of- 
fers 18 synonyms for “verbose” against 

only two antonyms. 

Ordinary citizens are not the only 
ones to be extremely guilty of this hei- 
nous crime of verbosity. The Neverending 
Story V (the 2008 presidential election) 
has given ample opportunity for less- 
than-brilliant communications majors 
to expound vociferously not on actual 
issues, but worthlessly on intangibles. 


Colin Ray 
A just God would bring back the Tower of Babel 


I recently saw the following argument 
occur nearly verbatim on a major news 
channel: 

Pundit One: “Obama is for change. 
Change is good for America, and with- 
out change, we'll be the same. In fact, 
we'll be no different than we were.” 

Pundit Two: “I disagree. Obama may 
be for change, but Clinton wants to take 
America in a new direction. That mes- 
sage resonates better with voters. We 
need to take this country somewhere 
else. Otherwise, we'll be in the same 
place.” 

Pundit One: “But change is a better 
way to achieve a new direction.” 

And so on and so forth, ad infinitum. 

Perhaps you don’t think this tenden- 
cy for babbling is endemic. If you're re- 
ally serious, I advise you to Google the 
words “Miss Teen South Carolina” and 
click on the first response. Most people 
have seen the 2007 video of Miss Teen 
South Carolina’s remarkably inastute 
(not a word, but it should be) assessment 
of Americans’ geography skills, which 
concurrently also addresses Americans’ 
question-answering skills. 

When asked why she thought most 
Americans couldn't find the United 
States on a map, she said, “I personally 
believe ... that U.S. Americans...” couldn't 


find America since some people don’t 
have maps. Despite the redundancy of 
her first two statements, she didn’t give 
a bad answer. After that, large portions 
of her speech didn’t actually make any 
sense. 

My favorite part of this dialogue was 
the content-rich line, “Everywhere such 
as like and,” (which I am not sure how 
to punctuate) and finished up with a 
suggestion of using education in “build- 
ing up the futures” of South Africa, “the 
Iraq” and “here at home.” 

What young Lauren Caitlin Upton 
did (besides proving that brains don’t 
matter in the competition or the South 
— she graduated high school with a 3.5 
GPA) was exhibit the perfect example 
of using many words, none of which, in 
perhaps any reasonable context, were ac- 
tually pertinent to the question. Or any 
question. 

My favorite example of this phenom- 
enon is better exemplified by my fellow 
students (and probably myself) in most 
discussion-based classes. When called 
on to summarize a particular paragraph, 
a reader may say something like this. “I 
think what Vonnegut/Kafka/Kierkeg- 
aard is trying to say here is that this 
other idea he has is not really his main 
point, but this one kind of backs it up in 


a different way, so it kind of is his main 
point, but not really. He refers to it again 
later, somewhere ... well, I can’t find it 
right now, but later on he says the same 
thing again, but in a different way that 
kind of backs up what he’s saying here 
again, and I think it’s important that we 
get it.” Thanks, chief. 

One thing that separates us from 
animals is our ability to view things 
objectively and discuss them in a ratio- 
nal manner. I firmly believe that many 
have renounced this right. We are, as a 
society, climbing another Tower of Ba- 
bel. 

Our circumlocutions around the zig- 
gurat of verbal inanity don’t really get us 
anywhere, as Miss Teen South Carolina 
proved, because one-fifth of Americans 
still can’t find their own country on a 
map, and the rest have no idea what she 
is talking about. 

However, had she made her point 
well, she would have offered a good so- 
lution: 1.) Get maps to people who need 
them, and 2.) Improve education by 
teaching our youth to be succinct, con- 
cise, terse, pithy and even laconic. 


Colin Ray is a junior English major from 
Chardon, Ohio. 





By DEVON COHEN 


With the upcoming political primary 
in Maryland next week, it is imperative 
that the students of this renowned in- 
stitution get ready to make their voices 
heard. How each student chooses to cast 
his or her vote is ultimately another sto- 
ry. 

- To that end, I have heard many stu- 
dents explain that when it comes down 
to voting they are definitely taking into 
consideration which famous faces they 
see endorsing each candidate. And as 
in any political election, each candidate 
has been successful in gaining certain 
key endorsements. But in this election, 
there is one Democratic candidate who 
might have just found the golden ticket 
to victory. 

As seen in an article published in the 
New York Times, none other than Caro- 
line Kennedy, daughter of John F. Ken- 
nedy, has publicly jumped on the Sen. 
Barack Obama (D-IIl.) bandwagon and 
is in good company with such figures 

as senior Sen. Ted Kennedy, his son 

[Devon Cohen is a freshman public health 

|major from West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Indicators of change 


Patrick Kennedy and, of course, Oprah 
Winfrey. 

Meanwhile, Clinton has gained sup- 
port from former Maryland Lt. Gov. 
Kathleen Kennedy Townsend, daughter 
of Robert F. Kennedy, as well as her sib- 
lings Bobby and Kerry. With all due re- 
spect, this segment of the Kennedy clan 
is by no means comparable to the pow- 
erhouse front that Obama has aligned 
from the same clan. 

I truly believe that the addition of 
both Caroline and Ted Kennedy to 
Obama’s campaign may just make 
the difference to voters in our grand- 
parents’ and parents’ generations that 
were in the same position as we are 
now in some 48 years ago when they 
found their own beacon of hope and as- 
pirations in President John F. Kennedy. 
And that is exactly why JFK’s daughter 
has made a comparison between her 
beloved father, a man widely consid- 
ered to be one of the greatest presidents 
in our history, and Obama. 

Though this connection. primarily 
entices an older crowd, it has been seen 
from both the lowa and South Carolina 
primaries that Obama already holds 


an overwhelming amount of support 
from the 30 and under demographic, 


2 A 
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who have only learned about the 35th 
president in history courses as a Cold 
War president. Yet this comparison 
clearly spoke volumes to those who 
still remember where they were when 
his assassination occurred; I watched 
my mother tear up from Caroline Ken- 
nedy’s endorsement that clearly solidi- 
fied her faith in the popular Democratic 
candidate. 

However, others are skeptical of the 
significance that such a comparison 
holds when choosing the next presi- 
dent. These voters don’t quite buy into 
the Republican and Democratic parties’ 
desire to find the next Ronald Reagan or 
JFK, respectively. From their perspec- 
tive, itis more important that we elect a 
president who will innovatively shape 
a changing country, just as both Reagan 
and Kennedy did when they served, as 
opposed to selecting a candidate who 
will attempt to mimic these past presi- 
dents. 

While I do respect this point of view, 
I do not believe that Obama’s fight for 
change is merely an attempt to emu- 
late JFK. We are ready for a new gen-» 


eration of leaders, just as Americans © 


were in 1960, so if that is what we have 
in Obama, then rather than dismissing 


this as a silly ploy, I chose to embrace 
it. And for that matter, I would prefer 
a president who bases his outlook on 
JFK as opposed to the president Hill- 
ary Clinton chooses to emulate — her 
husband. 

Clinton made this clear when she not- 
so-eloquently stated at the Democratic 
presidential debate in Los Angeles that, 
“It took a Clinton to clean up after the 
first Bush, and I think it might take an- 
other one to clean up after the second 
Bush.” Call me crazy, but if our presiden- 
tial candidates chose a past president to 
emulate, I'll happily take the one com- 
pared to the icon of genuine sincerity, 
and no, I am not referring to Bill Clin- 
ton. 

Even though the excitement of new 
members joining each candidate’s team 
shouldn’t necessarily make you vote 
for a candidate — though having the 
Terminator on Sen. John McCain’s side 
is quite alluring — it is pivotal that we, 
as a generation in need of change, get 
involved in allowing just that to occur. 


forgo your right to vote in the prima- 








No matter whom you support, do not 


ries. And if, for some reason you don’t 


vote, please don’t complain about the 
outcome later. : 


The threat of 
a police state 
looms over US 


The FBI is planning to announce the 
awarding of a $1 billion, 10-year contract 
in anincreased effort to “protect the bor- 
ders to keep the terrorists out, protect 
our citizens, our neighbors, our children 
so they can have good jobs, and have 
a safe country to live in,” in the words 
of FBI Biometric Services Section Chief 
Kimberly Del Greco. 

This seems to be a noble cause and 
something everyone can agree is impor- 
tant, but how exactly does the FBI plan 
on doing this? The FBI wants to create a 
database which compiles various types 
of biometric data, such as palm prints, 
eye scans, facial structures and even 
data regarding scars and tattoos. 

And certainly this won’t only be 
used to track terrorists and criminals, 
as many of the FBI background checks 
(which already compile some of this 
data) are for people who are involved 
in such things as teaching and elder 
care. 

While one can make the argument 
that this does not necessarily mean the 
system will affect every American citi- 
zen, regardless of his or her activities or 
standing in the criminal justice system, 
one has to admit that the potential is 
certainly there. 

In this day and age, when govern- 
ment is too vast and too many opera- 
tions and actions are being undertak- 
en in secret in the name of “national 
security,” we must realize that this is 


| potentially opening the door for a very 


Orwellian state and system in this 
country. 

While it is probably impossible to find 
people who disagree with the notion that 
we need to implement new measures to 
combat and prevent terrorism and crime, 
it seems far-fetched to assume that these 
same people would agree with actions 
such as these, which have far greater im- 
pacts on society as a whole. 

Certainly I’m not out committing atro- 
cious crimes such as rape and murder, 


| and would have no reason to be fearful 
| of the government having my biometric 


_data on file to link me to these crimes, 
but is it wrong to want, or even expect, 
some reasonable amount of privacy in 
my daily life? 

This revelation, coupled with other 
actions and discussions on the part of 
the government, is leading us in a direc- 
tion that just doesn’t seem too comfort- 
able and compatible with our notions of 
liberty, privacy and freedom. In the past 
few years the government has discussed 
and implemented plans for a National 
ID Card. 

There is ongoing discussion about 
fencing off our borders to keep outsid- 
ers out (but perhaps also to keep insid- 
ers in?). And who can ignore the depth 
and secrecy of the NSA‘s wiretapping 
program, which has caused consider- 
able controversy even within the gov- 
ernment. 

We must be aware of the potential 
for mistakes to be made with systems 
such as this. How can we know for cer- 
tain that the government won't suspect a 
person of having ties to a terrorist or ter- 
rorist organization, only to later find out 
that they don’t and that all the private 
and personal information which has 
been collected about this person does 
not aid the government in its endeavors? 
And what would become of this infor- 
mation? Surely the government wouldn't 
want to simply destroy it, because it may 
help them later, should they ever have 
a reason to identify or track this perso: 
down. : ; 

Now why couldn’t they just use this 
same justification for everyone, as an 
excuse to know where anyone is at any 
time? The truth is, they could, and this 
is why this system should be frighten- 
ing to many people, not just to so-called 

“privacy advocates.” Do you really want 
the government to know when you're 
engaging in ... ahem ... marital relations 
with your spouse? Even worse, would 
you want the government to know if 
you're doing the same with someone 
other than your spouse (not that I advo- 
cate this at all, but we're speaking hypo- 
thetically here)? I didn’t think so. 

Based on these new revelations, we 
need to ask ourselves how much of our 
liberties and freedoms we are willing to 
give up in the name of “national secu- 
rity.” 3 

It is wise to remember the words of 
Benjamin Franklin when considering 
this situation: “They that give up lib- 
erty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety.” Are 
we moving towards a “more secure” 
and “safer” society, or are we mov- 

_ing towards the end of “society” as we 
know it? ; 





Dave Snyder is a senior political science ma- 


jor from Towson, Md. = 
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JHU students are now eligible to j jointhe — 
Johns Hopkins Federal Credit Union! 


Use JHFCU’s Student Checking account to help manage your life both onandoff = acl 
‘campus, with access to more than 26,000 surcharge-free ATMs acrossthenation $88 ~~ 
and purchases wherever Visa® is accepted. Plus, you get these sieat freebies: 








8 Free Visa Check card | ° 10 free ATM withdrawals per month’ | 
-¢ Online e-statements _ ¢Free Online BillPayment nie 
a Free box of JH FCU-style checks _ (as long as you pay at least one bill per month) 





















Stop by our branch in Charles Commons at at oe 
4E. 2a Street, next to the Barnes & Noble ¢ C 
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“Admittedly, until the heartbreaking second half of Super Bowl XLII, Patriots fans had it pretty 
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good. A lossless season led by Tom Brady — called the best NFL quarterback in history — 
was on its way to breaking records not seen since the Miami Dolphins’ 1972 season, when 
they won the Super Bowl with a 16-0 record. The Patriots were 18-0 going into the big 
game last Sunday, fired up and ready to cement their dynasty in NFL history as one of the 
most successful teams the league had ever seen. They left the stadium that night with a re- 
_ cord of 18-1 to the disbelief of fans and perhaps everyone in the United States, page B10. 
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Campus events 
Thursday, Feb. 7 


3 p.m. Seminar: Modeling the 
Mechanics of Viral Capsids 

This seminar will be present- 
ed by Dr. William Klug of the 
University of California, Los An- 
geles Department of Mechanical 
and Aerospace Engineering, in 
210 Hodson Hall. 


4 p.m. — 6:30 p.m. Waverly Tuto- 
rial Project 

The Waverly Tutorial Program 
is looking for individuals who 
are interested in ensuring the 
future success of young children 
in the Waverly community. The 
program offers opportunities to 
mentor and tutor K-12 children 
in a variety of subjects at a con- 
venient and comfortable loca- 
tion. The program takes place 
in a One-on-one, after-school 
setting. Materials are provided 
and hours are flexible to suit all 
schedules. The program hours 
are Mondays and Wednesdays 
from 4:00 - 6:30 p.m., Tuesday 
and Thursdays from 3:30-5:00 
p-m., and Saturday from 11 a.m.- 
2 p.m. For more information, 
contact Khari Kambon at (443) 
287-9900. 
6 p.m. “Fiction and Vision: Pig- 
ments of Imagination” Artist/ 
author Barry Nemett at Mattin 
Center 

Artist Barry Nemett, Paint- 
ing Department chair at MICA, 
will give a slide talk and read- 
‘ing from his new novel Crooked 
‘Tracks. The slide talk will explore 
the overlap of Nemett’s twin 
‘passions, painting and writing. 
Admission is free and open to 
the public. 


Friday, Feb. 8 


11 a.m. — 12 p.m. Dispersion of 
‘Pollution in and above Cities. 

Led by Dr. Pablo Huq of the 

University of Delaware, this sem- 








inar on urban pollution and the 
shortcomings of research in the 
area will be held in 110 Maryland 


Hall. 


7:50 p.m. — 9:50 p.m. Free Dance 
Lessons. 

Beginners and advanced danc- 
ers alike are welcome to Dave and 
Anne Greene’s 16th year of free 
waltz, rumba and tango lessons. 
The lessons are held on a regu- 
lar Friday schedule at the ROTC 
Building at the Homewood cam- 
pus. 


Sunday, Feb. 10 


10 a.m. — 2 p.m. Sterling Brunch 
at FFC. 

For one meal swipe, or $9.45, 
enjoy the Sterling Brunch at Fresh 
Food Café on Sunday. 


Tuesday, Feb. 12 


12:15 p.m. —1 p.m. War on Drugs 
& Black America: Its Origins 
and Legacy 

This events is a panel discus- 
sion of how racial disparities in 
drug use and drug use arrests 
have impacted the finances, fa- 
milial life, communities and 
health of African-Americans. 
Panelists are Dr. Jerome Jaffe, 
Dr. Margaret Ensminger and 
Ryan King, a policy analyst with 
the Sentencing Project in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The panel will be 
held at the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health in Sheldon Hall 
(W1214). 


Wednesday, Feb. 13 


5:30 p.m. — 8 p.m. Perceptions of 
Islam in the Western World 
Since the events of Sept. 11, 
2001, perceptions of the Mus- 
lim community have changed 
drastically. Through examining 
policy, art and everyday life, 
the panel discussion will offer 
perspective on being Muslim 
in the Western world. The event 
will be held in the Glass Pa- 
vilion near Levering Hall, and 


600 N. Charles St., 
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panelists include photographer 
Peter Sanders, Oxfam Program 
Manager the Middle East 
and British government official 
Manal Omar and Hopkins stu- 
dent Farah Qureshi. All Foreign 
Affairs Symposium events are 
free and open to the public. 


for 


Local events 
Thursday, Feb. 7 


12 p.m. — 10 p.m. 2008 Motor 
Trend International Auto Show 
Check out 400 of the latest 


cars, trucks, sport-utility ve- 
hicles and crossover vehicles in 
this non-selling environment. 


Also see exotics from Dupont 
registry, and customized ve- 
hicles in the Aftermarket Alley. 
The Auto Show will be held at 
the Baltimore Convention Cen- 
ter at 1 W. Pratt St., and entrance 
is $10. 


7:30 p.m. Disney on Ice Presents 
Disney/Pixar’s Finding Nemo 

A team of skaters will bring 
the harrowing tale of Nemo to 
life. The tale of the plucky clown 
fish and his father, Marlin, is kid 
friendly and fun for the entire 
family. 


7-9 p.m. McSweeney’s Winter 
Tour 

Legendary West Coast literary 
magazine makes a stop at Atomic 
Pop today featuring Eli Horow- 
itz, John Brandon and Davy 
Rothbart. 


Friday, Feb. 8 


5 p.m. — 8 p.m. Fridays at the 
Walters Museum 

Curatorial director Griffith 
Mann will discuss the Ethio- 
pian art collection which will 
be on permanant display with 
Byzantine and Russian art in 
the Orthodox world gallery. The 
Walters Museum is located at 


and entrance 


is free. 
All night, starting at 9 p.m. DJ 
El Suprimo 

Baltimore locals may already 
be familiar with El Suprimo Re- 
cords. But if not, and you want an 
all-night party and quality mix- 
ing with real records, the Talking 
Head Club at 203 E. Davis St. will 
offer you such an opportunity for 
free. 


Saturday, Feb. 9 


12 p.m.—3 p.m. Humane Society 
of Harford County Pet Adopt-a- 
Thon 

Looking for a pet? Give a 
homeless animal a good home 
by heading to PetCo (8640 Pu- 
laski Highway). Call (410) 686- 
4037 for more information on 
the event. 


7 p.m. Titans of Tribute 

If you're craving a night of 
variety, Ram’s Head Live! of- 
fers the perfect snack: Titans of 
Tribute includes four separate 
bands each playing a set of their 
own. The bands include Schism 
(Tool tribute), Battle of Los An- 
geles (Rage Against the Machine 
tribute), Facelift (Alice in Chains 
tribute) and the Screaming Meat 
Bastards (Nirvana tribute). Tick- 
ets are $20 in advance and $25 
on the day of the show. Ram’s 
Head Live! is located at 20 Mar- 
ket Place. 


10:30 p.m. Billy Redfield 

After a much heralded EP, 
singer songwriter Billy Redfield 
has just released his first studio 
album, entitled Two Steps Closer. 
The 8x10 Club (http://www.8x10. 
com) hosts this new performer for 
just $10. The 8x10 is located at 10 
E. Cross St. 


Sunday, Feb. 10 


1 p.m. — 5 p.m. African-Ameri- 
can History Month Family Day 

The Baltimore Museum of 
Art hosts this celebration of 
the cultural heritage of Afri- 
can-Americans with music and 
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Regal East Point Movies 10 
Friday, Feb. 7 | 
1:15 p.m. | 4:15 p.m. | 7:30 p.m. | 10:10 p.m. | 








COURTESY OF HTTP;/ WWWCINEMATICALCOM 
Kate Hudson and Matthew McConaughey star in a romantic 
| comedy about feuding lovers and their quest for treasure, buried at | 
sea, that reunites them in a mélée of comedic mishaps. 


dance by Coyaba Dance Theatre 
and Dance Place Step Team, sto- 
rytelling by Maria Broom of The 
Wire, hands-on art activities, 
gallery explorations and more. 
Entrance is free. 


Tuesday, Feb. 12 


7 p.m. New York Dolls 
The New York Dolls created 
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punk rock before there was a 
term for it. Building on the Roll- 
ing Stones’ dirty rock ‘n’ roll, 
Mick Jagger’s androgyny, girl 
group pop, the glam rock of Da- 
vid Bowie and T. Rex and the 
Stooges’ anarchic noise, the New 
York Dolls created a new form 
of hard rock that presaged both 
punk rock and heavy metal. Tick- 
ets are $20, with opening perfor- 


__mances by We Are The ey, and 
~ Rude & The Rekkless. 
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By HEATHER BARBAKOFF 


News & Features Editor 


At first there was ske 
Really, a musical, 
a student-written 
Could they really 
Think about it: a 


game show with a domineering 
host and crazy antics. Potential- 
ly not boring. But a play about a 
game show with a domineering 
host with crazy antics that hap- 
pens to be a musical. Come on. 
That's a no brainer. 

; With Win or Die: The Most Pro- 
lific Game Show in History, student 
playwright Caity Stuhan indulg- 
es her audience with the proper 
balance of cliché and originality. 
Her script is well-written and 
well-acted by the Witness per- 
forming group. 

Senior Mitch Frank directed 
the performances splendidly, al- 
lowing his actors to balance the 
script’s use of satire and comedy 
with a correct amount of light- 
heartedness. Characters who 
may seem to be commonly writ- 
ten, such as the too-smart for her 
own good girl, the unlucky dork 
and a pigeon-holed Mexican, are 
given more complexity. 

The curtain is falling on Chip 
McBingo (junior Alex Neville) 
as his days as the chauvinistic, 
racist, demanding host of the 
longest-running game show in 
history are nearing their end. As 
host, McBingo dictates the course 
that his game show will take, 
and the three contestants have 
no choice but to try their best to 
remain in the game. 

Neville was wonderfully 
creepy, able to switch from the 
too-cheery host to the glower- 
ing miserable human effortlessly. 
Mastering the role’s vocal parts, 
Neville clearly enjoyed his time 


pticism. 
Witness? And 
one at that? 
pull it off? 
a play about a 











onstage, making him a pleasure 
(if not somewhat unnerving) to 
watch. 

Particularly adept at his 
tongue-twisting monologues, 
Neville is able to quickly and effi- 
ciently draw the audience into the 
world of the game show, where 
contestants may win a prize or 
lose their lives at his say-so. Es- 
pecially interesting is the clear 
distinction that Neville is able 
to bring to McBingo’s on-air and 
off-air personas, terrorizing the 
stage manager (Suzanne Gold) 
with clear malice one moment 
and pushing products on-camera 
the next. 

The first contestant, Donna, 
(Rebecca McGivney) sets the tone 
early, using her lovely voice to 
detail the character’s life (neu- 
rosurgeon from Hopkins) and 





LAURA BITNER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
A new exhibit at Homewood explores child-rearing in early 19th-century America. 


Homewood course births 
“Welcome Little Stranger” 


By SARAH SABSHON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The wails of childbirth could 
be heard echoing through the 
Homewood campus over 200 
years ago as Harriet Chew Carroll 
gave birth to her seven children. 
Those births, while notable at the 
time, remain a dusty memory to 
the Baltimore community, and 
the history of the Homewood 
campus is completely unknown 
to most Hopkins students; how- 
ever, the new exhibit at the Home- 
wood House Museum is incen- 
tive enough to go and explore the 
mansion that served as the jewel 
of Baltimore and the beginnings 
of the Hopkins’s physical prop- 
erty. ’ 
Welcome Little Stranger is a 
new exhibit that elucidates preg- 
nancy, birth and childrearing 
in the early 19th century, with 
a strong focus on the Carroll 
family whose summer home 
and property was donated to 
become the current Homewood 
campus. The entire exhibit was 
researched and created by the 
Museum and Society Program’s 
fall course, Introduction to Mate- 
rial Culture. Led by Homewood 
Museum curator Catherine Rog- 
ers Arthur, the class chose the 


subject matter and became cura- 
tors of their own exhibit, some 
for the first time. 

The class was held as a semi- 
nar with eight students, five 
women and three men. “The goal 
was to learn methods of primary 
research and object study and 
at the same time to further our 
knowledge about the family that 
lived at Homewood in the early 
19th century as well as the con- 
text of Baltimore in the period,” 
said Catherine Rogers Arthur, 
the curator of the Homewood 
museum and also the instructor 
of the course. The topic of child- 
birth was chosen by Ms. Rogers 
Arthur before the start of the se- 
mester due to its specific applica- 
bility to the large Carroll family 
as well as its universal, overarch- 
ing theme. Coincidentally, the 
subject was chosen by Ms. Rog- 
ers Arthur prior to discovering 
her own pregnancy (she is due 
in two weeks). Already chosen 
for next fall, the course’s end ex- 


hibit will be “Next to Godliness: - 


Cleanliness in Early Maryland.” 
Research for the exhibit came 
out of extensive work in the li- 
brary. Through initial general 
research, the students helped to 
develop the major themes of the 
CONTINUED ON Pace B5 
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quirks (an almost obsessive love 
for her cat). McGivney’s shining 
moment comes later in the play 
with her doo-wop inspired solo, 
“Steppin’ Out.” 

Stuhan’s writing talent shines 
brightest with her song lyrics. 
Lines describing Donna’s need 
to learn lessons beyond “chemis- 
try and brain science” are enter- 
taining on their own, with the 
audience’s amusement height- 
ened due to her trio of male 
back-up dancers. McGivney 
is able to infuse her character 
with enough vivacity that the 
audience is able to overlook the 
sometimes prose-like quality of 
her lines. 

While generally the script’s di- 
alogue is very strong, it occasion- 
ally lapsed into monologues that 
seemed too much like excerpts 
from a short story rather than a 
speech. 

Poor Peter St. Clair (Jack Berg- 
er) just couldn't catch a break. 
He woos his audience with the 


| tale of how, in addition to catch- 


ing his fiancée in bed with the 
gardener, his dog ran away, and 
one immediately feels for him. 


' ; LAURA BITNER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Alex Neville and Jack Berger round out the wacky cast of Witness's Win or Die: The Most Prolific Game Show in History. 


. And if that wasn’t enough, the 


scene in which Peter comes in 
first during the “Physical Chal- 
lenge,” securing his first taste of 
victory in a long time, he hears | 
from McBingo that it is actually | 
the contestant who comes in last | 
who wins. It is nearly heart- 
breaking. 

Berger’s greatest strength 
in his character is his ability 
to physically define his char- | 
acter against the others in the | 
play. With the slightest move of 
his eyebrows or hanging of his 
head, Berger brings Peter to life 
in such an endearing way that it 
is hard not to root for the under- 
dog. 

The final contestant is Pe- 
dro Santa Clara (senior Paxson 
Trautman), who bears an eerie | 
resemblance to Peter; both are | 
dressed in khakis, a blue shirt 
and a belt. But while Peter is 
down on his luck, Pedro’s doing | 
great. 

Trautman is the comic relief; 
whenever a scene is progressing, | 





as the non-sequitor. Having Tra- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 


too slowly, Pedro is able to serve | 


| ground, 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


By ALEXANDER TRAUM 


Managing Editor 


Persepolis is the most human 
film I have seen in a long time. 
The arbitrary cruelness of life, 


| the banality of adolescence and 


the pressures to conform and to 
resist feature prominently in this 
autobiographical film based upon 
the four-book series by Marjane 
Satrapi, who co-directed the film 
along with Vincent Paronnaud. 
While it may seem strange to 
comment on animation’s human- 
ness, the film succeeds not in 


| spite of it being a cartoon, but be- 
| cause of it. The film’s humanness 


is actually elevated by it being an 
animation. The minimalism and 
beauty of the images reflect the 
simplicity and power of the story 
they tell. The austere, flat images 
of black and white (though with 
a framing story told in color) tells 
the tale of an Iranian girl’s com- 


| ing of age. 


B3 





Witness surprises with comedic musical Persepolis illustrates the 


potential for animation 


tatorship and then subsequently 
under the rule of the mullahs. 
After the Islamic revolutionaries 
overthrow the Shah, they turn on 
their secular allies and impose 
strict laws on the population. 
For example, Western music be- 
comes illegal, and Marjane must 
quench her Iron Maiden thirst by 
purchasing albums on the black 
market. 

Her parents eventually send 
her to Vienna to prevent her from 
being stifled by the repressive 
atmosphere of Iran. Marjane is 
forced to face being an outsider in 
Europe, where despite the prom- 
inence of youth subcultures and 
self-affirmed liberalness, there 
exist thinly veiled nationalisms 
that produce a tension between 
assimilation and retaining one’s 
own identity. 


Marjane eventually returns 


home and finds a society that 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 





The film begins payee 
in Tehran in 1978, | 
where Marjane 
(voiced at age eight 
by Gabrielle Lopes), 
her left-wing in- 
tellectual parents 
(Catherine Deneuve 
and Simon Abkari- 
an) and her strong- 
willed and _ affec- 
tionate grandmother 
(Danielle Darrieux) 
reside. Marjane is a 
cute yet precocious 
little girl who is en- 
thralled when the 
adults talk politics, 
but is perhaps even 
more interested in 
her hero, Bruce Lee. 

The film provides 
the neccesary and 
illuminating back- 
tracing 
the tumultuous his- 
tory of modern Iran. 
Marjane’s _ family 
suffers initially un- 
der the Shah’s dic- 


| 












| 
COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
Marjane faces the scrutiny of a more religious Iran. 








Everyman fails at two-man rendition of James novella 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


On occasion, Henry James 
would turn out disheartening 
stage renditions of his best-know 
fictions. So it was that Daisy Miller 
— a charming and well-wrought 
character study — was recast as 


| an obvious and obnoxious melo- 


drama around 1882. Fortunately, 
James's other great novella, The 
Turn of the Screw, was completed 
over a decade after this particular 
flirtation with the theater. It would 
thus be spared similar treatment 
until the mid-1990s, when Ameri- 
can playwright Jeffrey Hatcher 
penned a two-actor adaptation 
of James's artful, engrossing and, 
none-too-adaptable ghost tale. 

Beyond a few nicely controlled 
opening scenes, Hatcher has laid 
into his source with exactly the 
wrong combination of fidelity and 
experimentation. No amount of 
formal finesse can rescue veteran 
director Donald Hicken’s recent 
staging of Hatcher's script. 

Where James kept his materi- 
al’s sexual undercurrents tanta- 
lizingly submerged, this Turn of 
the Screw dredges up all the car- 
nality it can. Unlike James's or- 
nate prose, the Everymanr’s latest 
is completely approachable. And 
unlike the great novelist, Hatcher 
never even comes close to bril- 
liance. 

Most of the drama’s action 
takes place at a country estate, 
where a naive young governess 
(Megan Anderson) has been sent 
to care for the niece and neph- 
ew of an egocentric gentleman 
(Bruce R. Nelson). These chil- 
dren, Miles (Nelson again) and 
Flora (invisible), seem normal 
at first. But the grounds have a 
troubled past, and the govern- 
ess soon comes to believe that 
the ghosts of two former resi- 
dents are trying to corrupt her 
charges. 

With the help of an aging 
housekeeper, Mrs. Grose (more 
Nelson), she sets out to save the 
pair from perdition. All this is 
accompanied by a chain of unan- 
swered, and perhaps unanswer- 
able, questions: Are the ghosts 


real? What is the specific nature 
of the evil that menaces Miles 
and Flora? Would it really have 
killed the theater’s budget to hire 
a few more actors? 

While James’s long tale relates 
a manuscript “in old, faded ink, 
and in the most beautiful hand,” 
Hatcher has organized his action 
as a series of diary entries. This ef- 
ficiently structures Hicken’s show. 
Then again, it also highlights the 
difficulty of channeling a work 
that quietly toys with its own 
written medium onto the stage. 
What we're left with would seem 
like little more than a recording 
session for a book-on-tape, were 
it not for Colin Bills’s masterfully 
eerie lighting and James Foucha- 
rd’s labyrinthine set. 

Oddly enough, in terms of 
sheer technical design, this is 
among the strongest productions 
in the Everyman’s recent history. 
Riffing smartly on the seemingly 
disparate traditions of gothic 
horror and psychological realism 
that fed the original Turn of the 
Screw, Fouchard’s environment 
could be either a haunted man- 
sion or a twining externalization 
of the governess’s rattled nervous 
system. 

Sheer virtuosity, though, is 
seldom enough. Anderson, for 
instance, can prove an exquisite 
actress, capable of soaking the 
stage with emotion using little 
more than a gasp or a smile. A 
script that relies so heavily on 
declamation is ill-fitted to her 
quiet talents. 

Nelson's work leaves a sharp- 
er impression — due, in part, to 
its nagging hit-or-miss quality. 
His uncle is at once leering and 
commanding, and his Miles, 
though a little monotone, is ren- 
dered with a firm dose of under- 
standing. 

The same can’t be said of his 
Mrs. Grose. James’s novels are 
filled with sympathetic and 
completely clueless elderly folk, 
including the housekeeper. But 
Nelson frequently plays her with 
the perpetual snit that yielded 
outrageous comedy in 2006's 
The School for Scandal. Here, it re- 
duces the simplistic woman to a 


dull piece of plot machinery, or 
at best, a down-to-earth foil for 
Anderson’s romantic protago- 
nist. 

At least for Everyman regu- 
lars, there should be a wry irony 
behind all this. As of late — with 
highbrow offerings like Opus and 
Sight Unseen — the company has 
made a concerted and generally 
successful effort to court the local 
intelligentsia. 

However, Hatcher’s The Turn 
of the Screw is engineered to en- 
trance a much more substantial 
demographic — namely, people 
unfamiliar with the original. 
Such viewers would focus pri- 
marily on the twists in James’s 
suspenseful storyline. Indeed, 
such a storyline just might suffice 
to deflect attention from Hatch- 
er’s cumbersome style. 

So where exactly does the 
whole affair break down? For a 
while, Hicken’s show is simply 
beset by minor nuisances — im- 
promptu bird calls, Nelson’s 





hasty personality shifts and a 
central character played by a 
pocket of thin air. The same spir- 
it of innovation for innovation’s 
sake led Hatcher to slap on an 
epilogue (something that James's 
text wisely omits), which consists 
of a couple stuffy punch lines and 
a witless allusion to “The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner.” 

Yet this Turn of the Screw jumps 
the shark several scenes earlier. 
The most embarrassing touch oc- 
curs right before the climax, in a 
sequence that finds Mrs. Grose 
pretending to swim across the 
stage to rescue the imaginary 
Flora from a nonexistent lake as 
the governess yells away in the 
background. It would be enough 
to inspire James — or at any rate, 
his ghost — to storm out of the 
theater. 

The Turn of the Screw will be at 
the Everyman Theatre until Feb. 24. 
Call (410) 752-2208 or visit http:// 
www.everymantheatre.org _for 
more information. 


COURTESY OF STAN BAROUH 
Megan Anderson as Woman and Bruce R. Nelson as Man in 7he Turn of the Screw. 
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By JOHN KERNAN 
\rts & Entertainment Editor 


By September of last year, Fred 
Mascherino had achieved the ad- 
olescent dream of wannabe rock 
ers everywhere. His band Taking 
ack Sunday had a gold record un- 
der its belt. He had played along- 
side bands like My Chemical Ro- 
mance and Linkin Park. He had 
rocked out to a screaming mob at 
Live Earth. By November, he was 
back to square one: trying to gain 
recognition as an indie band, try- 
ing to get in the door of the scene. 
Mascherino had taken that step 
that so many deem suicidal to a 
music career: going solo. 

Certainly, he was aware of 
what he was doing. One assumes 
he knew the risks he was taking, 
and what it could mean for his 
audience. But still, one wants to 
know: What possesses a true rock 
Star to step away from it all? 

The News-Letter had the oppor- 
tunity to get all of this and more 
right from the man himself. 

Right Mascherino is 
on tour with his new band, The 
Color Fred. They support Angels 


now, 


and Airwaves, another gone-solo 
project. But what of his previous 
band, Taking Back Sunday? 

“In Taking Back Sunday, we 
all did the writing. Any time you 
have that, you're going to have 
some arguing,” Mascherino said. 
He takes the time to think first, 
and you can tell that he really 
wants to get his feelings across. 

“There were some people who 
wanted the music to progress, 
maybe change a little bit. And 
there were some others who 
wanted it to follow the tradition 
of the band. I was just trying to 
escape the whole debate. I just 
wanted to just play music that 
flowed naturally.” 

And flow naturally it does. 
The Color Fred’s album Bend to 
Break has plenty of these “honest” 
tracks where Mascherino reveals 
his feelings with little room for 
misinterpretation. 

“The last song, ‘Don’t Pre- 








tend,’ is a very clear 


message to whoever 
it was about,” he said 


cryptically 


‘It also paints a 
story for the listener 
that’s not really that 
vague. When you're 
Writing lyrics for a 


band, what you write 
in your bedroom and 
what you bring to the 
be- 


cause you're trying to 


band changes 


please the other people 
in the band.” 

The track “Com- 
plaintor,” as another 
example, begins with 
the words, “These four 
years were a suicide,” 
an obvious reference 

to his time with Tak- 
ing Back Sunday. 

“Twas killing myself 
[with Taking Back Sun- 
day],” he said. “I was 
busy for years, with no 
rest, and I wasn’t get- 
ting the enjoyment out 
of it artistically that | 
really wanted, and it 
was killing me. | really 
felt like it was changing 
who I was.” 

He said there was 
no big fight, no diva 
stormout; it was just 
a move that he had to 
make. 

He said that he doesn’t feel 
any regrets about leaving a band 
that could fill a stadium. 

“I was proud of the music that 
we made, but I just didn’t feel like 
we were going to keep doing it 
again and again ... | wasn’t going 
to do it just so I could continue to 
be considered successful.” 

Also of note is the actual, 
physical album that The Color 
Fred released. The case and liner 
notes are made from 95 percent 
recycled cardboard, the CD tray 
is cornstarch (which dissolves in 
water), and the entire package is 
100 percent biodegradeable. 

“1 felt like I wanted to have what 


’ 
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Taking Back Sunday guitarist going solo 


red Mascherino reveals why he felt he had to leave the glory behind and pursue his dream to make an “honest” album 
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I do in my personal life ... to carry 
over into this as well. My hope was 
that it would inspire other artists, 
especially ones that sell lots of re- 
cords. ... | played Live Earth last 
July, and there were a lot of artists 
there saying a lot of things. I want 
to see them doing more to do their 
own part [to help].” 


A strict vegan, he drives a veg- 


etable-oil powered car, and there 
is an (unconfirmed) rumor that he 


plans to buy carbon credits to off- | 


Persepolis a 


Surely he is a shining example of | 


moving tale 


set the impact of his current tour. 


the environmentally minded mu- 
sician movement. 

Mascherino’s obvious focus 
on integrity will surely lead him 





Join us for the 
News-Letter Open 
House on Monday 
February 11 at 8 
pm to find out more 
about how you can 
join one of the 
nation’s oldest 
continuously 
published college 
newspapers- 

and become 

part of a Johns 
















| might seem unmanagable in a 
| mere 95 minutes, the sheer bril- 





Former Taking Back Sunday guitarist Fred Mascherino performs at last year's Live Earth concert 


to produce more quality music. 
We can only hope he gets the rec- 
ognition he deserves. 

The Color Fred is performing at | 
Sonar this Saturday. Call (410) 783- | 
7888 for more information. 


Animated 
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| seems even more repressive than | 
| when she left. She must struggle 


with the challenges of love, mar- 
riage and loss. While all this | 


liance of Satrapi and Paronnaud 
produced a film that, while pro- 
found and emotionally invigo- 
rating, is ultimately simple in its 
narrative techniques. It is rare for 
a cartoon to be able to bring one 
to tears (for the record, I plead in- 
nocent). 

Yes, the film is in French and 
has subtitles. However, do not let 
this discourage you. While many 
foreign language animated films 
are dubbed when transported to 
America, it is very fortunate that 
this did not occur with Persepolis. 
The three leading female charac- 
ters are voiced by three celebrat- 
ed French actresses, Chiara Mas- 
troianni, Catherine Deneuve and 
Danielle Darrieux. The lyrical 
sound of the voices can be heard 
regardless of one’s facility with 
the French language. This musi- 
cality coupled with the artistry 
of the images makes Persepolis 
one of the most beautiful films 
I have ever seen, both animated 
and not. Furthermore, Marjane 
and her mother are voiced by a 
real life mother-daughter com- 
bo, Deneuve is Mastroiani’s real- 
life mother. 

Persepolis does not transcend 
genres, rather it reinforces the 
great potential for animation. It 
is telling that it is still novel to 
have a serious cartoon. We tend 
to think of cartoons as primarily 
for children. I do not mean this 
pejoratively for films like The Lion 
King or Ratatouille, which can be 
enjoyed by kids and adults alike. 
What I mean is that there is no 
reason that a cartoon cannot be 
as sophisticated, or moving, or 
even as risqué as any live-action 
movie. However, Persepolis is not 
a melodrama, but rather is full of 
lively wit. You'll laugh as well as 
cry, or so the expression goes. 

But the importance of this film 
goes beyond artistic consider- 
ations. In our day of heightened 
rhetoric against our so called 
enemies or “rogue states,” it is 
essential that we not forget the 
commonalities that we share 
as humans. Love, fear, family, 





death. These are not hemispher- 
ic-specific values. Persepolis, in its 
simple tale of one girl’s coming 
of age, powerfully reminds us 
of our shared values, aspirations 
and faults. 


New Vibrations 


/ Stand 
Idina Menzel 


Warner Brothers 
Jan. 29, 2008 


Chances are you've heard of 
one or both of the award-win- 
ning Broadway musicals Wicked 
and Rent. Or perhaps you saw 
Disney’s new modern fairy tale, 
Enchanted, last Thanksgiving. Or 
perhaps you caught Beowulf in- 
stead and heard “A Hero Comes 
Home” in the credits. If any of 
the above is true, then you have 
heard the voice of Idina Menzel, 
a Broadway superstar whose solo 
album I Stand was recently re- 
leased. 

Idina Menzel’s Broadway de- 


but was as Maureen in the origi- 


nal cast of Rent, the famous rock 
opera by Jonathan Larson, for 


| which she received a Tony nomi- 


nation. She recently reprised that 


| role on the big screen in the cin- 


ematic version of Rent. 

Idina went on to star in more 
well-known shows __ including 
Elton John and Tim Rice’s Aida, 
Andrew Lippa’s The Wild Party, 
Hair and most recently, Wicked, 
one of Broadway’s current best- 
sellers. 

After winning a Tony Award 
for her portrayal of the Wicked 
Witch of the West in Wicked, Id- 
ina opened the show in London 


| for her West End debut. She’s 


proven herself to be an extreme- 
ly talented and versatile singer 
and actress with a unique voice, 
which is one of the reasons she 
sticks out so much on Broad- 
way. 

I Stand is a pop album that 
isn’t at all similar to a Broad- 
way musical. Most of the music 
is written or co-written by Idina 


| herself, and the subject matter is 


her life. In the past, I’ve thought 
a lot of Idina Menzel’s songs 
were mediocre, but I put up with 
them to hear her sing. Her voice 


at Y " 


‘ 
| 






IDINA MENZEL 
LSTAND ‘ 


is just phenomenal and so dif- 
ferent from other singers you 
hear today. However, | Stand is 
filled with many catchy melo- 
dies and clever lyrics. Each song 
has a different feel — there are 
slow, inspirational ballads like 
“Brave” and upbeat tunes like 
“Gorgeous.” 

The songs really reveal a lot 
about Idina, and honestly, her 
insecurity is refreshing. In a 
business where being perfect 
may seem as though it were the 
only option, Idina is willing to 
bare her soul to the world. The 
fact that these songs are honest 
only makes them more appeal- 
ing. 

Ultimately, I Stand is an en- 
joyable album. It’s filled with 
good music, impressive vocals 
and a story that producer Glen 
Ballard says is “worth hearing.” 
I was slightly disappointed 
with all the added effects in the 
majority of the songs. Personal- 
ly, | think Idina Menzel’s voice 
needs no embellishment, so the 
effects didn’t add anything. 

That’s why I recommend buy- 
ing the extended edition, which 
comes with two extra tracks, 
one of which is an acoustic ver- 
sion of the title song and dem- 
onstrates the true strength of 
her voice. The music isn’t bril- 
liant, but it’s very enjoyable and 
impressive. Ultimately, I Stand 
would be a great addition to any 
collection. 





— Natalie Berkman 





Made in the Dark * 
Hot Chip 


Astralwerks 
Feb. 5, 2008 


British electropop band Hot 
Chip has gone from meager be- 
ginnings in the lo-fi basements of 
London to garnering all sorts of 
acclaim and attention from crit- 
ics. 

Hot Chip’s seemingly over- 
riden genre has had room for one 
more star — a role they were only 
too glad to fill. Their debut, Com- 
ing on Strong, started the band 
out more slowly, sounding more 
like R&B than electronic pop, but 
more was to come. 

Hot Chip’s 2005 album The 
Warning was heralded as the 
band’s best yet, as they moved 
into more streamlined, coherent 
and poppy beats and melodies. 

Now, with their new Made in 
the Dark, they seem to have found 
their groove and stuck with it. 
The album runs with the best of 
the The Warning’s stylings, com- 
mendable — but not quite per- 
fect- results. 

The fun, more-than-dance- 
able “Ready For The Floor” 
stands out as the album’s most 
powerful and accessible single. 
Also in the “let’s talk about 
dancing in the titles” school is 
“Bendable Posable,” again deliv- 
ering a powerfully bass-y beat, 
complimented by Alexis Taylor’s 
falsetto. 

It is impossible to obey “Don’t 
Dance,” or at the very least, some 
head-bobbing and *foot-tapping 
will result. This track exemplifies 
what is a theme on the album: 
Once you think you've gotten 
past the intro and into the main 
groove of the song, Hot Chip 
throws in a new twist to the beat, 
grabbing your attention all over 
again. 

Not that everything here is 
a poppy, radio-ready dance hit. 
Hot Chip gets plenty quirky on 
“Shake a Fist.” The song is inter- 
rupted midway through, and a 
voice directly addresses the lis- 


tener, instructing him to “get out 


his headphones,” among other 
things (a good suggestion, truth 
be told). If one does as he is told, 
the resulting sonic playground is 
rewarding. 

“One Pure Thought” main- 


tains the high energy of the pre- 


ite = 





& 





viously mentioned tracks, but 
the beat ends up being more of 
a groove than a pulsing dance 
beat. 

Joining “One Pure Thought” 
in groove is “Wrestlers,” again 
taking the tempo and the bass 
down a bit, but without losing 
Hot Chip’s signature playful- 
ness. 

The title track joins the final 
two, “Whistle For Will” and “In 
The Privacy O’ Our Love” in an 
odd departure from the rest of 
the album. Where the rest of the 
record is dominated by get-out- 
of-your-chair beats, these three 
can best be described as slow and 
balladic. 

Perhaps they would be acept- 
able on their own, but as part of 
Made in. the Dark, they are only 
disappointing comedowns from 
the album's otherwise high en- 
ergy. 

Altogether, despite the afore- 
mentioned hiccups, almost every 
track on Made in the Dark gets 
your toes tapping or elicits an ap- 
preciate smirk. So, everything's 
hunky-dory, right? 

Not quite. While the formula 
set up by The Warning was a 
good one, it did allow Hot Chip 
to take their music somewhere 
else — perhaps exploring some 
more complex tunes, or reaching 
further into the world of dance 
music and requiring the listener 
to get out on the floor rather than 
just tap his toes. 

But they didn’t. Perhaps this 
isn’t too bad: Made in the Dark is 
a winning album, regardless. 
It might even contain some the 


most enjoyable singles yet from. 


Hot Chip (excepted is their cov- 
er of “Sexual Healing,” which I 
highly recommend). 

However, Made in the Dark is 
nothing revolutionary. This band 
clearly has more than enough tal- 
ent for a truly epic album — one 
that, we hope, is still forthcom- 
ing. 


— John Kernan 
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In Caity Stuhan’s new Witness Theater musical, the cast successfully keeps the audi 
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ence laughing in a likeable musical romp. 


Musical keeps audience laughing 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
-utman portray a very stereotypi- 
cal version of a Mexican (at one 
point he sits in his sombrero and 
pulls out a burrito). 

Stuhan takes a risk in possi- 
bly alienating her audience. But 
luckily both Trautman’s skill and 
Stuhan’s script are able to redeem 
Pedro from impropriety. 

Particularly of great interest 
is Pedro’s scene with the Camera 
Man (Tony Chiarito), who is also 
of Hispanic descent. The scene 
— heightened by the knowledge 
that McBingo is on a rampage 
throughout the TV studio — has 
the potential to develop into a 
brawl. The audience, in fact, is 
Waiting for it, given Stuhan hav- 
ing caved to her audience's ex- 
pectations in the past. But very 
smartly, she avoids the tempta- 
tion and allows these two male 
characters a rare moment of ten- 
derness. 

Opening the play with a de- 
lightful song and bit of cheer by 
the janitor (senior Dave Haldane) 





Win or Die hints early that laughs 
will be in no short supply. 

While Haldane’s singing voice 
isn’t the strongest, he is able to 
carry the tune strongly enough 
that the audience’s enjoyment is 
not diminished. 

Somewhat confusing, how- 
ever, is the fact that in the open- 
ing scene, Haldane is the janitor, 
while in the show’s second half, 
he is wearing the same clothing 
while he calls the shots as the TV 
station’s owner. 

As the owner, Haldane is thor- 
oughly amusing, caricaturing the 
ratings-hungry owner thorough- 
ly; the moment where he laughs 
and rubs his hands together was 
reminiscent of a ringmaster of a 
nightmarish circus — which is 
exactly what the play transitions 
into during the second half. 

Perhaps Stuhan’s best move 
as a writer is the almost-Grecian 
chorus of “Tech Geeks” (Christen 
Cromwell, Vanna Dela Cruz and 
Rob Keleher) who supply any 


scene that they enter with comic 





grace. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
exhibition. Students then chose a 
more specific topic and researched 
it independently, while updating 
the class every week on the find- 
ings. The use of copies of Carroll 
family correspondence in Home- 
wood’s archives, early American 
newspapers and published sourc- 
es of the period proved to be the 
most valuable documents. 

Senior Gillian Maguire found 
that the exploration of these his- 
torical documents enriched the 


| experience. “One of the coolest 


parts of research was _ search- 
ing databases of early American 
newspapers in the Baltimore area, 
and finding ads for midwives, 
lectures in midwifery, wet nurses 
and even a doctor that the Carroll 
family mentions in their letters. It 
really made the period come that 
much more alive to me.” 

The historical objects such as 
silver bottle nipples, children’s 
toys and cradle were a combina- 
tion of artifacts that were already 
included in the Homewood col- 
lection and that were bought or 
leant from private collections. The 


| students took the laboring oar in 
| deciding which pieces would be 


The three “Geeks” sing and | 
dance their way through the | 


story, providing an amusing di- 
version in the way of short com- 


mercial snippets when the play’s | 


larger narrative arc begins to 
drag towards the middle. 

While their presence is wel- 
come, the “Tech Geeks” some- 


times seem more like an excuse | 


to have someone rearrange props 
than an actual plot device. 

Win or Die may not be the 
next Our Town, but it certainly 


is amusing to watch. This musi- | 
cal is filled to the brim with both | 
comedic relief and touching sym- | 


pathy from many characters. The 
audience not only will laugh out 


loud, but will enjoy coming out | 


to see the spectacle that Stuhan 
has created in her world. 


Win or Die: The Most Prolific | 


Game Show in History, written by 
Caity Stuhan and directed by Mitch 


the Smirnow Theater at 8 p.m. and 
Feb. 10 at 2 p.m. 


absolutely necessary while Ms. 
Rogers Arthur and other Home- 
wood staff members searched 
them out. Without these, of course, 
there would be no exhibit. 

Not only serving as Ms. Rog- 
ers Arthur's eight research as- 
sistants, the students were also 
assistant curators, writing press 
releases, talking to graphic de- 
signers and writing text panels. 

The exhibit itself is small, con- 


| tained mostly in the back hall of 


the Homewood House. Perhaps 


| due to the space constraints, per- 





haps due to poor planning, there 
is no order in which to look at 
the objects and read the descrip- 
tions. However, the exhibit does a 
nice job explaining the childbirth 
culture of the early 1800's. A time 
when an all-female birthing envi- 
ronment was beginning to incor- 
porate male doctors, a political 
cartoon and ads for midwifivery 


| aid do a nice job of illustrating this 
Frank, is playing on Feb. 8 and 9 at | 


point. 
The title of the exhibit comes 


| from a quote by Charles Carroll of 





Carrollton, a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, father of 
Charles Carroll Jr. and the grand- 
father of Carroll children. “Kiss 
the dear children for me, not ex- 
cepting the little stranger,’ he 
writes. The term “little stranger” 
was not an uncommon endear- 
ment for newborn children. 

[he quotes from family letters 
that adorn the walls of the muse- 
um add not only to the childbear- 
ing issues but also serve as an in- 
sight into the family dynamic. One 
quote from Harriet Chew Carroll, 
who endured seven childbirths 
(and two infant deaths) hints at 
post-partum depression, some- 
thing which is known to have 
plagued her own mother. 

One of the biggest problems 
with the exhibit comes with the 
information about the sleep- 
ing arrangements of the Carroll 
children. On the wall of a back 
staircase, an explanation of the 
children’s rooms is displayed. In 
order to read this, one must step 
onto the staircase. Furthermore, 
there is a quote from Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton on a num- 
ber of the steps. These aspects 
seem to indicate that the exhibit 









_ Students curate childbirth exhibit 


continues up the stairs, despite 
a small, inconspicuous sign that 
says “staff only.” This confusion 
prevents the exhibit from feeling 
complete. 

Maguire said, “I could gush 
about the class for days. I think one 
of the best things about the experi- 
ence was just how open Catherine 
was to our ideas, however silly or 
strange they would be. On the last 
day of class we were doing a walk- 
through of the space and still com- 
ing up with all sorts of new ways 
to present information or bring 
the exhibit to life. ... The class and 
project were extremely lively and 
open, and | felt like we really had 
the opportunity to give the exhibit 
real texture and life.” 

The immense effort behind 
the exhibit is apparent. “Wel- 
come Little Stranger: Pregnancy, 
Childbirth, and Family in Early 
Maryland” is a sweet insight into 
the culture of the early 19th cen- 
tury and the history of Home- 
wood campus. 

“Welcome Little Strnager: Preg- 
nancy, Childbirth and Family in 
Early Maryland” will be on display 
at the Homewood House Museum 
through March 30. 


LAURA BITNER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


Children’s clothing were similar to adult clothing, except they were \ooser fitting. 


Do you have a GREAT book collection? 


Do you need some extra $$$? 
If so, then you should enter... 


Deadline: Friday, February 15, 2008 


Your focused, quality collection can win you: 
¢ $1,000 First Place 
¢ $500 Second Place 

¢ $250 Honorable Mention 


The Betty and Edgar Sweren Student Book Collecting Contest! 





All undergraduate or graduate students enrolled in a degree program at Johns 
‘Hopkins University are eligible to enter. For rules and entry form visit: 








http://www.libraryjhu.edu/friends/programs/bookcollectcontest.html 
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study: malnutrition causes third of child deaths Protein discovery helps fight 





JHU 


By TIFFANY NG 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Every second a child dies from 
malnutrition somewhere in the 
world 

Che toll of malnutrition is im- 
and few are hit harder 
than children 


mense 


A new study from the Bloom- 
berg School of Public Health that 
looked at the consequences ot 
undernutrition found that fully 
one-third of all child deaths and 
one-tenth of global disease are a 
result of inadequate nourishment 
of both children and mothers. 

All told, over 3.5 million chil- 
dren and mothers die each year 
of malnutrition-related 
tions. 


condi- 


Malnutrition in the early years 
of childhood can cause a range 
of developmental disorders and 
has far-reaching effects for those 
who manage to survive. 

According to the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
the long-term effects of undernu- 
trition include stunted growth, 
hindered intellectual ability, de- 
creased economic productivity, 
reproductive problems and meta- 
bolic and cardiovascular disease. 

Against this harrowing back- 
drop is the harsh reality that the 
problem of undernutrition has no 
easy answers. 

Its underlying causes are 
complex and far-reaching. Poor 
income, education and employ- 
ment play a prominent role, lead- 
ing to a lack of food security or 
health services. 

This fact is most clearly re- 
flected in the global distribution 
of malnutrition. While fewer 
than one percent of all children 
in the United States are chroni- 
cally malnourished, in develop- 
ing countries more than a quar- 
ter of all children suffer from 
undernutrition. 

In southeast Asia, nearly half 
of all children are medically un- 
derweight. 
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Undernutrition often becomes 
a vicious cycle in countries that 
lack the financial or logistical re- 
sources to reduce poverty. 

If malnourished by two years 
of age, children often suffer ir- 
reparable physical and cognitive 
damage, which impacts their fu- 
ture health, economic status and 
the health of their offspring. 

In many countries on multiple 
continents, between 10 percent 
and 19 percent of mothers have 
a body-mass index below 18.5 (a 
healthy BMI is usually between 
18.5 and 25), increasing the risk of 
complications during pregnancy 
for both mother and child. 

Furthermore, about 10 percent 
of women are under five feet tall, 
which restricts the growth of the 
uterus during pregnancy. 

Short stature and iron de- 
ficiency account for at least 20 


flead and neck cancer 


lest as easy as gargling 


By VRITIKA PRAKASH 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Imagine a test for cancer that’s 
as simple as using mouthwash. 
Joseph Califano and his team at 
the Hopkins Department of Oto- 
laryngology have been investi- 
gating just such a quick, painless 
and easy way to test for head and 
neck cancer. 

Though not widespread in 
the population, head and neck 
cancers are quite deadly. Usu- 
ally the disease is diagnosed too 
late, when the cancer has already 
spread to other parts of the body 
— this happens to over 50,000 
Americans each year. Cancers 
of the head and neck may arise 
spontaneously, but tobacco and 
alcohol use dramatically increase 
their risk. 

Califano and his team have 
successfully developed an oral 
test that can screen those with 
head and neck cancer at.an ear- 
lier point in the disease. The test 
involves gargling with a salt so- 
lution that is then tested for can- 
cer-specific markers. 

Genes are often chemically 
modified in cells to change the 
way they are expressed into pro- 
teins. One common way of ac- 
complishing this is to add small 

chemical compounds called 


methyl groups to the DNA strand. 





“COURTESY OF HTTP:/WW WHOPKINSMEDICINE ORG 
Simply spitting into a cup may be an accurate screening test for head an neck cancer. 


This deactivates the gene. 

Califano and other research- 
ers have found that some genes 
are deactivated by methylation 
in cancerous cells, but not in non- 
cancerous ones. The test works 
because cancerous cells (as well 
as normal ones) are found in sa- 
liva.. 

The Hopkins group discov- 
ered seven good predictors in 
saliva to determine the presence 
of cancer in a patient. The results 
were promising: 42.9 percent of 
those who had head or neck can- 
cer were identified through the 
test, and 81.9 percent of healthy 
individuals were accurately 
ruled out. 

Although the use of a blood 
test can more accurately iden- 
tify those with the disease, the 
“swish-and-spit” test was better 
able to identify healthy individu- 
als. Since this test is intended 
for high-risk patients, the better 
screening ability makes it useful 
in general medical practice. 

Investigators are currently 
trying to discover additional can- 
cer markers in saliva. This can be 
a difficult task as many genetic 
mutations could also be due to 
aging. However, with further in- 
vestigation, this saliva test could 
become a cost-effective and effi- 
cient screening process for head 
and neck diseases. 


percent of all maternal deaths. In 
severe cases of malnutrition, the 
composition of breast milk can be 
compromised, endangering the 
health of the newborn. 

Vitamin and nutrient deficien- 
cies are also a major contributor 
to disease and subsequent under- 
nutrition. 

Lack of vitamin A and zinc 
were shown to cause a total of 
one million deaths per year. Ad- 
ditionally, a failure to breastfeed 
during the first six months of life 
is associated with higher mortal- 
ity rates across the board. 

For instance, malnutrition in 
children under the age of 5 makes 


them even more susceptible to | 


infectious diseases, particularly 
HIV/AIDS and malaria. 

A series of recommendations 
were put forth in the Hopkins 


study. Among them are propos- | 


als for a more effective United 


Nations, fewer redundant orga- | 


nizations and a larger invest- 


ment in the most heavily affected | 


countries. 


Malnutrition is one of the 


most pressing issues today, and | 


swift and deliberate action must 
be taken to eradicate a condition 
that continues to debilitate devel- 
oping countries — particularly 
children — around the world. 
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against springtime allergies 


By ALICE WU 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


For many people, the receding 
cold and end of winter signifies 
not the coming of spring, but the 
arrival of a rather detested period 
of the year: allergy season. ; 

Indeed nearly one-fifth of 
the total U.S. population suffers 
from congested noses, itchy eyes 
and rash-covered skin associated 
with almost every type of animal, 
plant and food imaginable. : 

While a mere annoyance for 
some, allergies can lead to more 
serious compli- 


ee 


stances. 

Previous research indicated 
that the presence of this protein 
on the surface of eosinophils 
causes the cells to degenerate. 

With this knowledge, Bruce 
Bochner, the director of the Divi- 
sion of Allergy and Clinical Im- 
munology at the Hopkins School 
of Medicine, focused the project's 
attention on the activation of Si- 
glec-8 protein on the surface of 
mast cells. 

Results showed that mast cells 
reacted very differently than eo- 
sinophils in that they did not self- 
destruct when 
the protein Si- 





cations such as 
asthma and up- 
per respiratory 
infections. 
Addition- 
ally, allergic re- 
actions are so 
commonplace 
that even 


now several ways. 
symptoms as- 
sociated with 


other, more se- 

rious types of diseases are easily 
brushed off and ignored until it’s 
too late. 

The latest research conducted 
at the Hopkins Asthma and AI- 
lergy Center showed that the pro- 
tein known as Siglec-8 could play 
a major role in the development 
of novel treatments for allergies. 

Siglec-8 can be found on the 
surface of many cells of the im- 
mune system, including eosino- 
phils, basophils and mast cells. 

In cases of allergic reactions, 
these cells deviate from their 
normal behavior and are hyper- 


| sensitive, resulting in violent re- 


sponses to harmless foreign sub- 


Cells expressing 


_———_$_ 


glec-8 was acti- 


vated. 
is . They also 
rlec-8 are quel ) 
Sigh c-8 are bar ai » released dras- 
able to decrease the tically lower 
: ; amounts of his- 
allergic response 1n tamine,  pros- 


taglandins and 
other substanc- 
es that work to 
trigger allergic 
reactions. 

The team found that cells with 
Siglec-8 activity caused airway 
constrictions that were 25 per- 
cent weaker than those found in 
an allergic response. 

Cells expressing siglec-8 are 
uniquely able to decrease the al- 
lergic response in several ways. 
They do this in part by targeting 
eosinophils and preventing mast 
cells from releasing histamine. 

This finding opens the door 
for Bochner’s team to develop 
new ways to naturally activate 
the protein in the body and there- 
by reduce the severity of asthma 

and allergies. 





Nutritional supplement helps at-risk pregnant women 


Multiple micronutrient intended for undernourished women in poor countries reduces birth defects and increases birth wetntt 











By SAM OHMER 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Prenatal care has been revolu- 
tionized over the last two decades 
as physicians and scientists have 
come to appreciate the special re- 
quirements of pregnancy. 

Ultrasounds and prenatal vi- 
tamins are the norm for pregnant 
women in developed countries 
— but these benefits have so far 
failed to appear in the rest of the 
world. 

Indeed, there are millions of 
expectant mothers worldwide 
who go without any kind of pre- 
natal care, and the burden on 
them and their babies is untold. 
Ongoing work at the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health and 
other centers is trying to change 
that. 

A recent study conducted in 
Indonesia in cooperation with 
Hopkins scientists has shaken up 
the field by looking at the efficacy 
of a specially formulated nutri- 
tional supplement for pregnant 
women. 

These multiple micronutri- 
ent (MMN) supplements include 
iron, folic acid, retinol, iodine 
and zinc, all of which are es- 
sential for proper fetal develop- 
ment. 

In contrast, the current stan- 
dard supplement recommended 
by the World Health Organiza- 
tion contains only iron and folic 
acid (IFA). The researchers com- 
pared the effectiveness of the 
two supplements. 

The five nutrients in the MMN 
are crucial prenatal nutrients, as 
they play key roles in the devel- 
opment of the fetus, in particular 
its nervous system and immune 
system. 

Folic acid, for instance, has 
long been known to be essential 
to prevent a debilitating birth 
disorder called spina bifida that 
can leave children permanently 
paralyzed and with severe cogni- 
tive difficulties. 

Retinol, or vitamin A, is essen- 
tial for the most basic develop- 
ment of cells in the early embryo. 
It interacts with a class of proteins 
that direct the development of 
multiple organs and body struc- 


tures. Retinol is not synthesized 


in the human body so it is an es- 
sential dietary nutrient. 

Iron, iodine and zine are ba- 
sic elements with essential roles 
in human health and develop- 





ment. Iron is 
essential for 
hemoglobin, 
the molecule 
in red blood 
cells that car- 
ries oxygen. 

Iodine is 
an important 
factor for hor- 
mone  signal- 
ling from the 
thymus. — Par- 
ticularly when 
a child is mal- 
nourished, 
inadequate 
activity of the 
thymus can be 
deadly. 

A wide 
range of pro- 
teins in the 
body require 
zinc for their 
structure and 
function. Zinc 
may also be 
used in cell- 
cell signalling. 

These nu- 
trients are also 
important for 
babies’ health 
and the health 
of the mother, 
so women 
can take the 
supplements 
while they are breastfeeding. 

This study was conducted 
in Lombok, Indonesia, a city in 
which the rates of infant mortal- 
ity, maternal mortality, maternal 
anemia and maternal malnutri- 
tion were high even in compari- 
son with the national average. 

The researchers’ findings sug- 
gest that MMN supplements are 
superior prenatal regimens. This 
research team and several other 
previous studies have found 
quantifiable differences between 
the health and survival rates of 
babies born to mothers on MMN 
and IFA regimens. 

In this study, researchers mea- 
sured an overall 18 percent re- 
duction in early infant mortality 
in the MMN study group and an 
overall 14 percent reduction in 
the risk of a low birth weight. 

However, it is important to 
note that several other studies 
have been published that have 
contradicted the aforementioned 
benefits of MMNs. 

A study in Mexico, for in- 
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The multiple micronutrient combines five necessary vitamins and minerals in a single pill for ease of use. 


stance, has contended that 
MMNs had little to no effect on 
birth weight, while a separate 
study in Nepal has suggested 
that MMNs can actually increase 
the risk of full-term infant mor- 
tality, or the risk of death for ba- 
bies who are actually carried the 
full nine months. 

Nevertheless, the researchers 
conducting the Indonesian study 
support the idea that MMN sup- 
plements can drastically reduce 
problems with pregnancies, es- 
pecially in mothers at especially 
high risk for pregnancy compli- 
cations. 

Overall, the Indonesian study 
has found that mothers who have 
taken regular MMN supplements 
have lower early infant mortality 
rates and decreased rates of low 
birth weights as compared to 
mothers who take only IFA sup- 
plements. : 

An additional promising  re- 
sult is that undernourished and 
anemic mothers are especially 
helped by the MMN regimen, 


with their improvements out- 
stripping the control group at 
each turn. 

Even in mothers with unusu- 
ally high risk for having prob- 
lems during their pregnancies, 
MMN supplements can dramati- 
cally help them deliver healthier 
babies. 

For instance, while the average 
decrease in early infant mortality 
in the study is 18 percent, anemic 
mothers have seen a decrease of 
38 percent and undernourished 
mothers, a decrease of 25 per- 
cent. tg 

Additionally, anemic mothers 
had improved rates of healthy 
birth weights, decreasing low 
birth weight rates by 33 percent, 
compared with a 14 percent aver- 
age. 


to continue before MMNs are in 
common use, but the results are 
promising. Imagine if a simple 
pill could help mothers and ba- 


These studies will likely need 


bies alike in some of the poorest 
parts of the world. Yt ae 
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Surprising clues to cancer biology 


Scientists reveal structure 
of cancer-causing protein 


By BARBARA HA 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


A team of researchers at the 
Hopkins Kimmel Cancer Center 
has made an important break- 
through by the 


structure of 


discovering 
three-dimensional 


an enzyme linked to a wide vari- 
ety of cancers. 
Enzymes are proteins that 


drive biochemical reactions. Each 
enzyme Carries outa specific task 
that is controlled in part by its 
unique three-dimensional shape. 
Understanding this structure can 
help researchers understand the 
function of an enzyme. 

The enzyme studied by the 
Hopkins researchers is called 
PIK3CA. PIK3CA is a widely 
used enzyme in the pathways 
through which cells communi- 
cate. Abnormal function of the 
enzyme is associated with many 
cancers, including colon, brain, 
stomach, breast and lung. 

PIK3CA has long been known 
to mutate more frequently than 
many other enzymes, which may 
contribute to its role as a com- 
mon cause of cancer. Mutations 
in PIK3CA cause abnormal pro- 
liferation of cells that can poten- 
tially develop into cancer. 

[he puzzling factor until now 
had. been. how. mutations in this 
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in the 
scientists 


its activity 
Until 

were able to visualize the mol- 

ecule, they were short of clues. 

Determining the structure of 
a protein is a complicated task. 
First, the scientists needed to iso- 
late purified PIK3CA from the 
protein that it usually binds to in 
cells. Then they grew crystals of 
this purified enzyme and used 
X-ray technology to reconstruct a 
three-dimensional model of it. 

Careful analysis of the struc- 
ture of the PIK3CA enzyme has 
led to unexpected results. For 
example, the final structure de- 
bunked the researchers’ theory 
that the problem with the enzyme 
was on its surface. The mutations 
that were uncovered were found 
to be folded inside the enzyme 
instead of on its surface. 

As the researchers continue to 
analyze the structure of the PIK- 
3CA enzyme, they hope not only 
to understand the relationship 
between the mutations of the en- 
zyme and cancer, but also to find 
a way to “turn it down.” 

A slowing in the cell growth 
caused by the PIK3CA enzyme 
would aid in the treatment of 
cancer, a leap toward the realiza- 
tion of the cure for one of today’s 
and untreatable 


enzyme alter 


human_ body. 


most common 
diseases. 


By BEN KALLMAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Using methamphetamine may 


have long-lasting consequences 


on brain chemistry, impairing 
function even after the 
habit is kicked, according to a 
hew report from scientists at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine 

The findings 


week in Synapse 


memory 


published last 
’, provide the first 
clear ey ee of a link between 
meth altered brain 
istry ultimately, 


use, chem- 
and, 


deficits. 


cognitive 


Meth works primarily at the 
synapse, the between 


two neurons where messages are 


junction 


sent and received. 

Most neurons don’t actually 
make physical contact with their 
neighbors, Instead, signals are 
sent between them in the form 
of chemicals, called neurotrans- 


mitters. These are released into a 


@ Meth affects brain’s chemistr 


very small gap that separates the 
two neurons. 

Chemical synapses, as these 
are called, permit neurons to send 
the 
same neurotransmitter by allow- 
ing them to modulate how much 
neurotransmitter 


a range of messages using 


is released, 

how fast, or at what time 
Likewise the neuron on the 

end will re- 


spond very differently depending 


signal's receiving 


on how much neurotransmitter 
is floating around in the synap- 
tic cleft at any given time. Large 
amounts of tree neurotransmit- 
ter outside the cell will cause dra- 
matic responses. 

An important part of a well- 
tuned synapse is the timely re- 
moval of old 
Otherwise, 
an isolated, 
the 


neurotransmitter. 
getting 
message 


instead of 
one-time 
receiving neuron will read 
the same signal over and over 
again. 


[his is analogous to keeping 
an automatic 
than it 
air will 


your hands under 
hand dryer for longer 
takes to dry them: The 
keep blasting until either your 
hands are scorched or the fuse 


blows. 
Neurotransmitter-specific 
pumps that suck extra neu- 


rotransmitter out of the synaptic 
cleft are found on every neuron. 
Meth acts by interfering with 
one — the dopamine transporter 
(DAT) — in particular. 

Dopamineis used inthe brain’s 
reward system, which reinforces 
certain behaviors (sex and eating, 
for example) by causing pleasur- 
able feelings. Unsurprisingly, 
many other drugs in addition to 
meth act on this system. 

Drugs hijack these normal re- 
produc- 
ing abnormal dependence and 
In the case 


inforcement pathways, 


seeking behaviors. 


of meth, lots of extra dopamine 
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A PET scan showing brain activity of a meth user. Only the darkest areas function normally; The rest are abnormally inactive. 


y years aller use 


floating around the brain’s 2.5 
quadrillion synapses makes for 
some good vibrations. 

But short-term euphoria goes 
hand-in-hand with long-term 
damage. Prolonged meth use 
drastically lowers the abundance 
of dopamine in the brain, since 
neurons don’t 
if their 
clogged 

What's more, meth causes any 
DAT at the synapse to be pulled 
back far into the neuron’s body, 
rendering it useless. 

Damage on the cellular 
often leads to cognitive impair- 
ments. Meth 
observed to have shortened at- 
tention spans, decreased visual 
speed as well as problems with 
decision-making. 

This effect is thought to be 
semi-permanent, 
users show some cognitive de- 


produce more 


synapses are already 


level 


users have been 


since even ex- 
cline months or years after they 
kick their addiction. 

Until the present study, how- 
ever, no solid evidence existed 
linking a reduced presence of 
DAT at the synapse and long-last- 
ing cognitive impairments. 

A previous study from 2006 
even found no significant cogni- 
tive decline in ex-users. 

The Hopkins team’s 
however, 
ciation. The team, led by George 
Ricaurte of the Department of 
Neurology, recruited 22 ex-meth 
users and 17 controls. 

After undergoing a battery 
of cognitive tests, the subjects’ 
brains were scanned using posi- 
tron emission tomography (PET) 
—a3-D imaging technique — to 
quantify exactly how much DAT 
was present at their synapses. 

Not surprisingly, ex-users 
performed more poorly on the 
cognitive tests than controls, es- 
pecially in the area of memory. 
What's more, the ex-users had 
significantly less DAT than did 
controls. 

The biggest finding, though, 
was that both declines (cognitive 
and chemical) were still evident 
in the ex-users even 
average of six meth-free years. 
Today’s abuse, it seems, has 
abiding consequences. 


results, 


showed a clear asso- 


after an 
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* 
birds eye 
. / J} 
By CARA SELICK 
Your News-Letter Editor 

Before you get too excited 
about yet another account on how 
much the Giants completely rule, 
| have to warn you that this bird’s 
eye view is not going to sing the 
praises of football for 500 words. 
Nor will it completely bash it. 
Rather, I thought it best to keep 
in mind that not the entire world 
is into sports. Myself included. 

Sunday evening, while a bunch 
of guys and a couple of girls sat 
in my common lounge scream- 
ing every two seconds, I sat in 
my room doing work. I know, I 
know, feel free to call me a nerd, 
but frankly | had a lot of reading 
to do for Monday, and football just 
holds no appeal to me. 

Asa former captain of my high 
school’s cheerleading squad (yet 
another embarrassing admission 
in the same article!), you would 
think that I would be highly spir- 
ited, especially towards the great 
American sport of football (or is 
that baseball?) and really get into 
it. 

While this would be a good 
guess, it would also be highly 
incorrect. While standing on 


the field behind the line of play- 


YOUR NEws-LETTER ~ 


rad gunman 


view: the 


watching 
them spit on the 
ground, grunt in 
a huddle before 
games and slap 
each other below 
the waist when 
they did well, | 
gained about six 
years of deprecia- 
tion. 
Football 
seemed to me 
some weird mix 
of overly 


ers, 





testos- 
terone-driven 
poundings  fol- 
lowed by slightly 
homosexual ritu- 
als of celebration, 
including but not 
limited to victory 
dances and ass- 
slapping. 

Not to mention that it was 
rather boring to me as a viewer, 
especially since my _ position 
forced me to stand in a very par- 
ticular, uncomfortable manner 
for several minutes while wait- 
ing for them to do something 
cheer-worthy. 

There just wasn’t enough ac- 
tion for me. They ran for two 
minutes, pummeled each other, 
stopped. Lath- 








COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.KATU.COM 
Many people care more about the commercials than the game. 


er, rinse, re- 
peat. 

While lin no 
way condemn 
these who are 
football fans, 
I intentionally 
decided NOT 
to center the 
Your News- 
Letter section 
around the Su- 
per Bowl, de- 
spite its close 
proximity to 
the publication 
date of this is- 
sue, but rather 
to do just the 
opposite. 

So please 
enjoy your all- 





ii. 





Some find big burly men throwing balls entertaining. 


nerdy, all-geeky Your News-Let- 
ter. 

For those of us Hopkins kids 
who would rather play Fifa than 
kick an actual ball, who can get 
100 percent in Rock Band but 
can’t play one chord on a real 
guitar, and who may or may not 
have watched the Super Bowl, 
but have led exciting lives off the 
field. 

Actually, excluding myself, 
all three people featured on this 
page watched the Super Bow] for 
at least some amount of time last 
night. 

However, I think it would be 


safe to say that while they may | 


have been happy or upset over 
the results, they did not think it 
to be a matter of life or death ... or 
even pride. 

One prefers video games and 


soccer. One prefers video games | 


and guns. One prefers video 
games and music. 

All of them are actually nice, 
fairly normal guys, who have 
agreed to help contribute to my 
own little taste of geekdom. 

And thus I present to you, all of 
you who are sick of hearing about 
the Giants, a bird’s eye view of not 
really the Super Bowl, but rather 
of all things video games/geek. 


[he following interview is with 


| an undergraduate student at Johns 


Hopkins. This student had some 


items described as “homemade weap- 


ons” confiscated by the housing of- 


fice during an inspection. 


As a wish to remain anonymous, 
he has requested the alias Ompa. He 
claims to be neither dangerous nor 


| crazy, as the interviewer can vouch 


for ... here is his account of what 


those “weapons” really were... 


News-Letter: So, what kind 
of things do you like to build? 


| Would you consider them guns/ 
| weapons? 








Ompa: | build most anything 
and everything. I'd be hesitant 
to call anything I actually build 
to be guns or weapons, as none 
of them as far as I am aware are 
actually capable of leaving any 
permanent damage. 


N-L: What kind of damage 
could they do? Could they actu- 
ally harm another person? 


Ompa: Theoretically yes, but 
only if shot at someone's eye. So 


| provided nobody does anything 
| stupid, no real damage would be 


done. 


N-L: Rumor has it you had a 
few “homemade weapons” con- 


| fiscated by the housing office 


during dorm inspections ... what 
was your reaction? Were there 
any consequences/disciplinary 
action in response to this? 


Ompa: They’re less dangerous 
than a dart board. They’re just 
homemade Nerf guns that shoot 
further and more accurately than 
the Nerf guns you can get in the 
store. 

I got into it because both air- 
soft and paintball were looked 
down upon by the local residents 
in the neighborhood, and both 
were cost-prohibitive ... 

In addition, the customizabil- 
ity once you start building your 


| Own is extensive. The tolerances 


. wake 


Superbowl? Interview with an underg 


needed to make an airsoft/paint- 
ball gun accurate enough to com- 
pete with the ones you can buy in 
the store are too great for anyone 
to simply enter in without some 
experience. But with Nerf guns, 
the tolerances are much greater, 
therefore allowing someone who 
is just getting into it to get satis- 
factory results. 


N-L: So then these little proj- 
ects of yours are just means of en- 
tertainment similar to those gen- 
erally accepted by society, such 
as paintball, and ways to tinker 
with your engineering skills? Or 
in other words, there’s absolutely 
no malice or intent to harm be- 
hind it? 


Ompa: Exactly. 


N-L: What 
exactly have 
you built? What 
would you call 
them and what 
do they shoot? 


Ompa: Thus 
far, I have built 
three homemade 
Nerf rifles, one 
homemade nerf 
pistol and a work- 
ing hovercraft. 


N-L: The word 
pistol sounds a 
bit threatening 
.. What exactly is 
the potential of 
such an object? 


Ompa: If 
you're lucky, you 
might be able to 
someone 
up with it. It’s 
no more power- 
ful than the Nerf 
blasters you can 








find in a store. 


N-L: Do you agree with the 
decision to confiscate these — es- 
sentially — toys? Will you try to 
get them back? 


Ompa:!can see why they were 
confiscated (they were home- 
made and it would be hard to tell 
from the vantage point of some- 
one who didn’t know what they 
were actually used for whether 
they fired foam or something 
more dangerous). 

I have already gotten them 
back from the housing office and 
they no longer reside with me 
here, due to the safety concerns 
of the housing office. 


— Cara Selick 
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While most people usually search for the next “cool” song, 


Suprise! Lile lessons can be found in video games 


this playlist does the exact opposite. Some of the songs may be 


By DAVID MIELES 
For The News-Letter 


Your mother may have spent 
your entire childhood yelling at 
you and telling you to stop play- 
ing video games, that they’re 
rotting your brain ... but your 
mother doesn’t always know 
best. 

There are several good things 
that video games can teach you. 
In fact, I would even go so far as 
to say that video games can im- 
part the wisdom of life lessons 
upon a child. So listen up, take it 
to heart and play away! 


Save your money: Many 
multi-player games have a virtual 
currency that is used to purchase 
certain items in the game, and 
most of the time, the best items 
are very, very expensive. 

This lesson is extremely im- 
portant in RL (geek talk for “Real 
Life”) as it is in video games. You 
(usually) get what you pay for. So 
save up your money to get the 
bigger items, rather than wasting 
it on useless trinkets along the 
Way. 


It’s all about the girl: In many 
classic video games, the ultimate 
purpose is to rescue the damsel 
in distress. Well in RL, it’s all 
about the girl. The best way to 
win a girl’s heart is to be her hero, 
save her from distress, and while 
you're at it, maybe kick some 
dragon-butt. 


Always watch your back: 
Flanking, in a first-person shoot- 
-er, is probably the best chance 
you have to get some easy kills. 
Unfortunately, everyone else 
knows this, so always be pre- 
pared for an unexpected curve 
ball. 

While a game simulating war 
may be a cynical parallel to life, 
it is still always a good idea to 
watch your back and make sure 
there won't be a knife stabbed in 
there. 


Five guns > one gun: (Usual- 
ly...) Having a good team to sup- 
port you always makes achieving 
a goal a whole lot easier. Work to- 


gether and you will be rewarded 
for your efforts. 

That may sound totally cheesy 
but it’s actually true. All the re- 
wards of multi-player games ap- 
ply to study groups and friends 
in general. 


Communication is-key: Hav- 
ing good communication with 
your team is almost as impor- 
tant as having one to begin with 
... What's the use of having some 
else there to help you if he doesn’t 


everything at first; things take 
a little getting used to ... and re- 
member to respect those who 
have gone before you in such en- 
deavors. 


Don’t be afraid to ask: Never 
be afraid of asking someone for 
help. Knowing who to ask plays 
a big part as well, but overcom- 
ing that “I’m scared of asking be- 
cause J’ll look like an idiot” bar- 
rier is way more important. 

You have nothing to lose and 














FILE PHOTO 


Video games can teach you everything from how to treat your princess right to the 
value of having a well-planned defense strategy. 


have a clue what he’s supposed to 
be doing? 

Remember, people can’t read 
minds ... so whether you're try- 
ing to invade the enemy camp 
or to set up a pickup game, it’s 
crucial to let your friends and 
teammates know what's going 


~ on. 


Never underestimate experi- 
ence: You've probably heard your 
grandfather say, “When I was 
your age, kids respected their el- 
ders!” 

When new to a game, you 
won't be able to dominate right 
off the bat. Usually video games 
have some sort of a learning 
curve. Even different first-person 
shooter games have little “tricks 
of the trade” that play important 
parts in the game. 

Don’t expect to be amazing at 


everything to gain. If someone 
criticizes you for being new and 
not knowing something, they 
are just plain ignorant and im- 
mature. 


Set goals in increments: Hav- 
ing reachable goals usually helps 
you accomplish greater ones. In 
video games, you are typically 
required to fulfill sidetracked 
objectives that, once completed, 
fit into the big picture. Try to ad- 
vance steadily instead of jump- 
ing steps. 

If you set incremental goals, 
ones that are easily reachable by 
yourself, then it will be less of a 
hassle and easier to accomplish 
the bigger picture in the end. 
This lesson is a great way to try 
and live your entire life, espe- 
cially if you're the kind of per- 
son who often has a lot on your 


plate. 


What goes around, comes 
around: Try not to be a jerk. If 
someone else asks for help (with- 
in reason), try to help out. You're 
only improving the environment 
around you. 

Don’t expect everyone to love 
you when you treat others like 
manure. Just remember, there’s 
always a consequence for every- 
thing. Karma is just as cruel and 
helpful in life as it is in cyber- 
space. 


Pay attention to details: Many 
games involve figuring out what 
you have to do without direct 
commands telling you to do so. 
It’s often the smallest things that 
can be a clue as to your next step, 
such as a crack in a wall or a lock 
on a door. 

In real life, details can be 
extremely important. Whether 
putting the finishing touch on 
a business report that your boss 
will be evaluating during a 
meeting, or searching your book 
to find the perfect quote for your 
thesis paper that will undoubt- 
edly get you into that grad 
school you've had your eye on, 
it is without a doubt essential to 
pay close attention to every last 
detail. 


Enjoy yourself: The ultimate 
purpose of a video game is to 
have fun, and I'd like to think so 
of life as well. Working hard at 
something is no fun if you aren't 
rewarded. 

So whatever you choose to 
do, make sure you like it and it’s 
worth it. If you're throwing your 
life away for a game and it’s start- 
ing to become more, work and 
frustration to play it than fun, it’s 
not worth it. 

In life, you may have to go 
through some tough times and 
buckle down and get your work 
done, but remember that at the 


end of the day, you should be. 


happy with what you're doing. 


So the next time your mother 
tries to tell you not to play video 
games, let her know that games 
are smarter than they look! 


recognizable by all, whereas others may only be known within 
nerdy circles. However all of them have some merit to them ... 
in one way or another. Be they just songs about being uncool or 
theme songs to a video game, these songs all embody the perfect 
“nerdy” playlist. 


1. “White & Nerdy,” by Weird Al Yankovic — This is a parody 
of “ridin’ dirty” that outlines our nerdy qualities. This song may 
be about being nerdy, but it was a part of mainstream music for 
far too many weeks. If you've never listened to it, watch the music 
video first. The song is far more hilarious with illustrations. 


A 

2. Super Mario Bros. theme, by Koji Kondo — This is a legend- 
ary tune which captures a truly classic video game. Even if you're 
not a video game geek, you probably know this song, either from 
your childhood forays into Nintendo or from its many updated re- 
mixes. * 

i 

3. “GO!” by FLOW - This is the upbeat, extremely catchy fourth 
opening to the Naruto series. You may have never heard of this’ 
song before, but once you do, you probably will not be able to get it 
out of your head for some time. ee aoa 

4. “Fly Me to the Moon,” by Bart Howard — This is the classic 
ending theme to the anime Neon Genesis Evangelion. Yet another. 
song that the average music lover most likely will not instantly r 
ognize. eo 


5. Star Wars main theme, by John Williams a This is the paw 
erful heroic classic composure which opens all six episodes « 
the great movie series. If you don’t know this Sones you've pro 


ably been living under a rock for a few decades. This thehtsde 

has been recreated by countless symphonies ... and high school 
orchestras, and is, without a doubt one of the most classic | ‘ 
themes. ok TRblath hee 


6. Tetris theme, by NA. Nekrasov — This mel 


listeni 


tris 
rot! 
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Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 
\lexander The Great was a con- 
querer. Follow in his footsteps and 
start your own army this week. 
Greek food, anyone? 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
lraumatic thought it may seem, 
the Patriots will get over this and 
will probably win another 47 Su- 
per Bowl Titles 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 
May-December relationships are 
OK if you look like Ashton and 
Demi, but not if vou look like 
Woody and Soon-Yi. 

Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Or maybe Michael and Catherine. 
She’s hot but definitely not Jamie 
Lynn and Kevin Federline, wait ... 
that would be awesome! 

Leo: (July 23 - August 22) 

May all your dreams come true 
this semester. Especially the D- 
Level Challenge with that babe 
from Bio-Chem. 


> 


Virgo: (August 23 - Sept. 22) 
Not like you care, but President 
Brody is an alien and he wants to 


Libra: (Sept. 23 - October 22) 
Have you seen the new Rock of 
Love? Don't you think Bret Mi- 
chaels is classy and sexy? What a 
catch! 


Scorpio: (October 23 - Nov. 21) 
Homosexual celebrity Carson 
Kressley has a new show about 
naked women. Sounds like my av- 


erage Saturday night. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Tendencies to cut class may arise 
during the spring and we say, 
“Live it up!” Soon you'll be en- 
slaved n a cubicle. 

Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - January 19) 
In case you were looking for a 
“real” horoscope: Your week will 
be filled with solid bowel move- 
ments. 

Aquarius: (January 20 - Feb. 18) 
His chocolates brighten anyone’s 
day, except for people allergic to 
chocolate. These people will curse 
his name to no end. 

Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Heart me? Well, I heart you too. 
But just until Valentine’s Day so I 


your Horoscope 





take over the world and eat your 
brains. In that order. 


can get a free meal and a box of 
chocolates out of your cheap ass. 














Random Information 


YEAn. BUT DAMN , 
ANYWAY ULL SCE. 
Your LATER. | GOT SOME 
AWORK 10. D0 















THAT WAS 
A GREAT 











Third Person Objective 


_TH 


by BG. Warner 


TRUNK IS OUT THERE 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 








Sudoku 





Comicali 


by Joe Micali 














You better not 
outlaw smoking 
in the bedroom! 












YOU WIN! 
I CAN’T 
SMOKE IN 

A BAR, 


INA 
BARI! 


An open 
letter to the 
anti-smoking 
proponent of 
the Johns 
Hopkins 
University, 














Cause Ill need one 
after I finish with 
your mom. Ohhh! 












Respectfully yours, 
Joseph Micali 





Wasted Ink 


by Nate Min 


Smoking'll rot your 
insides, kid... 


















































Example: 
Solution: 
I 1 
+BB +99 
Vb 100 
I=1, B=9, L=O 














Solve: 
2 I 4 @ a AS 
+DID +GO. + A 
TOO OUT MOM 
I= = A= 
= = S= 
= = M= 
= Ges 





Salan’s secret diary: Keep out! 


an. 11, 2008: Oh man, today 

was a big day. Such a tough 

job keeping humanity on 

its toes. I got Speed Stick to 

release a deodorant that is 
not also an antiperspirant. 

That way countless people 
will initially be excited about the 
prospect of smelling like Irish 
Spring soap all day long but will 
then be infuriated to find their 
pits unpleasantly moist! Muaha- 
haha! 

Jan. 14, 2008: I got Carlos Men- 
cia a gig in a Bud Light commer- 
cial to air during the Super Bowl. 
I hope he enjoys stealing hack- 
neyed racist jokes now, because 
I’m sure going to enjoy devour- 
ing his soul in a few years. 

Jan. 15, 2008: What a stressful 
day. First I realized that my Ann 
Coulter suit is looking a bit shab- 
by, so | had to get her a haircut. 
Then all these people kept buy- 
ing recycled paper, so I had to set 
a couple of wildfires just to bal- 
ance that out. 

Then when I got back down- 
stairs, McVeigh put too much 
vermouth in my martini, so I 
had to bum-plunge him with a 
miniature (but not really all that 
miniature) pagoda while he cried 
tears of lava. 

And you know what, nobody 
even asked me how I was feel- 
ing about it. I’m just a guy doing 
his job; it’s not like I don’t have 
feelings. I swear, if everybody 
around here doesn’t start getting 


way more considerate ... I’m go- 
ing to do ... something ... some- 
thing drastic... 

Oh Luci, I think everyone 
knows that’s an empty threat. 
I hate that I’m such a pussy. If 
only I had the strength to cut 
down the highway instead of 
just across it. 

Jan. 17, 2008: OK, the last few 
days have been a rough time for 
me emotionally. But I think I’m 
getting way better. I gave myself 
a little project to cheer me up. 
I've started prepping George W. 
Bush’s suite for whenever he gets 
here. 


Adar Eisenbruch 
Let’s Talk 


So far I’ve got a chair made 
of razor blades for him to sit in 
while he watches teams of mar- 
ried gay scientists conducting 
stem cell research. It’s a start. 

Jan. 21, 2008: I made a kid drop 
his ice cream cone right after he 
got it. Score one for the D-Man! 

Jan. 24, 2008: The last few days 
have been great for me. I hid a 
woman's purse, then put it back 
right in front of her 20 minutes 
after she cancelled all her credit 
cards. Next, I went to Chipotle 
and put laxatives in the guaca- 
mole. 


Finally, I helped an old lady 
get her kitten out of a tree. The 
catch? I put her up in the tree in- 
stead. Let’s see that cat call the 
fire department. That's the kind 
of stuff you dream of when you 
score this gig. I can’t believe I was 
feeling so down just last week. 
Note to self: Be less emo. 

Jan. 28, 2008: State of the 
Union. Awwwww yeah, it’s busi- 
ness time. It’s business, it’s busi- 
ness tiiiime! 

January 30, 2008: Same old, 
same old. Put some fiber glass 
in chewing gum, helped some 
dumb lawyer to make partner 
in exchange for his soul (like I 
wasn’t going to get it anyway 
— sometimes I really am just too 
nice). 

Feb. 2, 2008: I can’t wait for 
tomorrow. I’ve got beer in the 
fridge, nachos at the ready and 
a whole bunch of friends com- 
ing over to watch the game. Not 
really by their choice, but com- 
ing nonetheless. And I’ve got my 
Patriots jersey pressed and laid 
out, seeing as I’m a fervent fan 
for all the New England sports 
teams. 

Feb. 3, 2008: Seriously, the Gi- 
ants? 

Feb. 7, 2008: I went through the 
Johns Hopkins News-Letter right 
before it went to the printer and 
put all the typos back in. And I 
changed the “Hot at Hopkins” 
feature to pictures of ugly people. 
My work here is done. 
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SPORTS 


The Hopkins fencing teams faced some of the toughest competition in the nation in Evanston 


By MIKE YUAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


This past weekend, both the 
men’s and women’s fencing 
teams competed at the North- 
western Duals held in Evanston, 
Ill. The meet brought both teams 
face to face with several of the 
top teams in the nation, includ- 
ing Northwestern, Notre Dame, 
Duke and University of North 
Carolina. 

The women were able to leave 
with a split record of 6-6 over 
the two day tournament. The 
competition was grueling as the 
Jays had to wake up at six in the 
morning and fence for seven 
hours on both days, with little 
rest between each bout. 

“We have a fairly young team, 
and that was the best I’ve seen 
them fence this season,” sopho- 
more foil Katie Kim said. 

On the first day of competi- 
tion, Hopkins lost to the host 
team Northwestern 25-2 in 
round one. They came back to 
defeat Lawrence in round two 
by a score of 20-7 but were un- 
able to fend off Wayne State in 
round three. They lost with a 
score of 14-13. 

In round four, the Jays beat 
Cleveland State 20-7. Round 
five pitted the Jays against the 
powerful University of North 
Carolina team, whom they lost 
to 19-8. 

Hopkins finished the day 
with a win over Detroit in the 
sixth round of competition with 
a score of 19-8. 

Day two brought on another 
six rounds of nonstop fenc- 
ing. The Jays were unable to 





Centennial 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
point lead held as the Jays and the 
Green Terror traded wins in the last 
four weight classes. Even though 
McDaniel would take the 165- and 
285-pound weight classes, Eric 
Fishel and Tyler Schmidt provid- 
ed their usual one-two punch for 
the Jays. While the scores stayed 
close, both of them controlled their 
matches the whole way through, 
giving their opponents little 
chances of scoring. First was Fishel 
at 184, who won 6-1, followed by 
Schmidt at 197, winning 9-3. 

The Jays brought their confer- 
ence record to 3-1 while McDaniel 
dropped to 0-3. However, the Jays 
didn’t want their win to distract 
them from the coming weekend. 
Three days later, division compet- 
itors Washington and Lee showed 
up in Baltimore, hoping to knock 
the Blue Jays off their pedestal. 
While the meet started off close, 
the Jays ran away with it once they 
got to the more experienced wres- 
tlers at the higher weight class. 

Throughout the first half of 
the meet, the Generals kept pace 
with the Jays as each team alter- 
nated wins. The Jays started off 
the meet with a forfeit at 125, giv-_ 

ing them an easy six-point lead to 
start. The Generals took the win 
at 133, with Shubrick of Washing- 
ton and Lee narrowly defeating 
Mohammed 6-5 in overtime. 
Continuing the see-saw battle, 
Kauffman picked up the important 
major decision at 141 with a 9-1 vic- 


overcome Notre 
Dame as they lost 
26-1. The Fight- 
ing Irish went on 
to go undefeated 
at the tourna- 
ment. 

In round two, 
Hopkins beat 
up on Cal State, 
Fullerton with 
a score of 24-3. 
In round three, 
Duke proved to 
be overpower- 
ing, as they won 
20-7. In round 
four, Hopkins 
was able to defeat 
Fairleigh-Dickin- 
son 22-5, but lost 
to University of 
California, San 
Diego in round 
five with a score 
of 20-7. The Blue 
Jays finished up 
the tournament 
on a positive note, 
defeating California Tech 24-3. 

“T think our team has a great 
amount of potential,” Kim said. 
When asked about what the 
team’s goals were for the re- 
mainder of the season, Katie 
replied that it was to “bring the 
trophy from the NIWFA cham- 
pionships that we won last year 
back with us at the end of the 
season.” 

On the men’s side, the Jays 
posted a 5-4 record on the week- 
end. The foil team was led by ju- 
nior Ben Dorfman, with 14 wins, 
while the sabre team was led by 
freshman Max Wieder, who also 
racked up 14 wins. 
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Freshman 133-pounder Xavier Mohammed works to bring his opponent to the mat. 


Wrestling tears apart 


Opponents 


tory, but the Generals soon closed 
the gap with wins at 149 and 157. 
The score moved to 10-9, with the 
Jays still holding the slight lead. 

But just as it seemed the Gen- 
erals were going to get something 
started, they ran into the Jays’ 
more experienced upper-class- 
‘men wrestlers. It started with Pat- 
rick Stanley at 165 who picked up 
a close victory by a 5-2 decision. 
This got the Jays going as they 
rattled off victory after victory, all 
by decision. 

Next up was junior Chris 
Floyd at 171, who scored an im- 
pressive 7-1 victory over his op- 
ponent. He was followed by Fish- 
el and Schmidt, who both pulled 
out close victories, Fishel win- 
ning 2-0 and Schmidt winning 
5-2. Closing out the match for the 
Blue Jays was junior heavyweight 
Matt Rugani, who also won his 
match by a score of 5-2. 

The Jays moved up another 
spot in the Centennial rankings 
as Washington and Lee dropped 
to 1-3. The Jays will have their 
next match this Saturday when 
they travel to New York to take on 
the Merchant Marine Academy 
and Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Matches are set to start at 12 
p.m. This will be the last chance 
the Jays have to prepare for the 
Conference Championships the 
following weekend. The road is 
tough, but the Jays are always 
confident that they can pull out a 
victory, no matter who they face. 
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Junior foil Ben Dorfman prepares to attack an opponent. 


Freshman Nick Krywopusk 
was able to lead the epee team, 
winning 13 of his 19 bouts. In the 
end, eight Blue Jays were able to 
leave Evanston with double-digit 
wins. 

On the first day of competi- 
tion, Hopkins dropped their first 
match to Notre Dame, ranked 
number three in the nation, 23- 


4. The Jays put up a strong fight | 


against tenth-ranked Stanford, 
but fell short 14-13. 

The Hopkins men were then 
able to close out the day with 
two consecutive wins over Law- 
rence (19-8) and Cal Tech (24-3). 
On Sunday, Hopkins was able 
to defeat Detroit Mercy (19-8), 
Wayne State (20-7) and Cleve- 


land State, but were unable to | 


fend off UC San Diego (15-12) 
| and second-ranked Ohio State 
| University. 

“We came out of this weekend 
pretty strong,” said sophomore 
foil Paul Nunley, who went 10- 
9 individually on the weekend. 

“We faced some really tough 
| teams and were able to put up a 

fight. Our close loss to Stanford 

just goes to show how strong of a 
| team we really are.” 


The Hopkins women continue | 
their season on Saturday at Ste- | 


vens Tech in Hoboken, NJ. and 
on Sunday at the Eastern Wom- 
en's Fencing Conference Champi- 


|| onships in Madison, N.J. The men 


will face ninth-ranked Brandeis, 
Duke, MIT and UNC this Friday 
in Durham, N.C. 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Sports Editor 
Seventeen text messages, 


three voicemails and a room full 
of screaming Giants fans. I guess 
that’s what I get for running my 
mouth all season. 
All year, I touted 
the perfect season, 
the record-break- 
ing performances 
by Brady and 
Moss. I rubbed 
each victory in 
my friends’ faces, 
smugly air-fived 
with my fellow 
Pats fans. For the 
first 18 games, it 
was glorious. Then 
karma showed up 
at the Super Bowl to shut me up. 
This Super Bowl loss against 
the New York Giants resembled 
more of what it means to be a 
Boston fan than any of the Pa- 
triots’ past victories. This game 
was what separated the true fans 
from the bandwagon jumpers. To 
be a Boston fan, disappointment 
is almost as essential as glory. 
When Eli Manning threw 
that last touchdown pass, I felt 
an emotional punch to the stom- 
ach that I hadn't felt since Aaron 
Boone’s Game Seven home run 
against the Red Sox in 2003. Not 
even the Patriots’ loss to the Colts 
in the AFC Championship game 
last year compared. For about 10 
minutes, all I could do was stare 
blankly at the television screen, 
knuckles in my teeth, not saying 
a word for the first time all sea- 
son. I was humbled. Meanwhile, 
my cell phone was singing de- 
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feat with the constant beep from 
all the people to whom I had 
bragged over the course of the 
season, 


| tually pulling away 


| kins to 11-8 overall 


| way tie for third in 





Out of Left Field 


By MAX DWORIN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Getting pumped up to play 
against a team that has not lost 
a conference game all season is 
the easy part. Actually giving the 
team a run for its money is a little 
bit harder. 

Hopkins, though, was able to 
challenge the first place Ursinus 
Bears in the first half and even go 
into halftime with the game tied 
and senior guard Doug Polster 
on his way to a ca- 
reer night. 

In the second 
| half, however, Ur- 
| sinus showed why 

it is the best team 
in the Centennial 
Conference, even- 


ie 


to an 82-66 victory 
and dropping Hop- 


and into a three- 





the conference at 
7-5. With the win, 
Ursinus moved to 
17-2. overall and 
12-0 in Centennial 
| Conference action, 
preserving a two- 
game lead over the 
| second-place Get- 
| tysburg Bullets. 
| Senior guard 
Nick Shattuck, the 
| leading scorer in 
the conference, set 
the pace early for 
the Bears, scoring 
the game’s first bas- 
| ket on his way to 
10 first-half points 
and 27 total points 
for the afternoon. 
| Polster would not 
be shown up by 
| his conference ri- 
val, however, and 
| added 14 first-half 
| points of his own. 
| With Hopkins leading 29-26 
and the clock winding down on 
the first half, it seemed the Blue 
Jays would actually go into the 
locker room with all the momen- 
tum. Ursinus’s Remy Cousart 
killed any momentum Hopkins 
may have had, though, as he hit 
a big three-pointer with six sec- 
| onds to play to send the teams to 
a 29-29 tie at the break. 

“It’s not hard to get the team 
| pumped up for these kind of 
| games,” coach Bill Nelson said. 
| “They come out and go at it hard 
| every time.” 
| Midway through the sec- 
| ond half Ursinus finally became 
| too much for Hopkins and once 


I made the walk of shame 
back to my apartment while Gi- 
ants fans cheered “18 and 1,” or 
my least favorite, “18 and Oh, 
no!” in the streets. I laid the $10 
I had bet my roommate on his 
pillow. I locked myself in my 
room and mas- 
ochistically read 
the headlines and 
the commentary. 
I tried to watch 
some Family Guy 
cheer 


to my- 
self up. It didn’t 
work. 


I couldn't help 
but think about 
one of my child- 
hood heroes, Dan 
Gable. Gable was 
a wrestler for 
Iowa:State. He had gone unde- 
feated in his entire high school 
career and was working toward 
becoming the first undefeated 
collegiate wrestler of all time. 
Gable’s last match of his college 
career came in the finals round 
of the NCAA National Cham- 
pionship. He was pitted against 
sophomore Larry Owings from 
the University of Washing- 
ton; a general nobody. Gable 
was favored to win the match 
and make history, but in one of 
sports history’s greatest upsets, 
he fell short to Owings by a final 
score of 13-11. 

I’m sure this Super Bow] will 
join the Gable match as one of 
the biggest “almosts” in history. 
Years after Gable, Cael Sander- 
son, another Iowa State wrestler, 
accomplished what his prede- 
cessor never could, winning his 
National Championship finals 
match his senior year to top off a 
perfect collegiate season. 

But is there hope for another 
NFL team to pull a Cael Sander- 
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Fencing slashes through NW Duals M. basketball suffers cl 


again it was a three-pointer for 
Ursinus that sent the Bears on 
their way. John Noonan’s three 
gave Ursinus a 48-43 lead with 
11:47 to play and the Bears’ lead 
never dropped below five again. 

“They do a good job defen- 
sively,” Nelson said. “And we 
kind of just ran out of gas with 
ten minutes to play.” 

Ursinus also shot an incred- 
ible 61 percent from the field 
in the second half, which is a 
hard number for any team to 
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rebound battle also allowed Ursi- 
nus to pour in 11 second-chance 
points compared to Hopkins’s 
three. 

Ursinus also finished the 
game with four players in double 
figures, while Hopkins only had 
one. Polster, the lone man with 
more than nine points, finished 
the game with a career-high of 
29. 

“Doug never quits,” Nelson 
said. “He’s one of the best three- 
point and foul shooters in the 
league, plus he really 
battles game in and 
game out.” 

With his — scor- 
ing outburst, Polster 
raised his season av- 
erage to 15.5 points 
per game and, as the 
season enters the 
home stretch, the 
Blue Jays are going to 
need more nights like 
this one out of their 
captain. 

With both Frank- 
lin & Marshall and 
Dickinson at 6-6 and 
nipping at the heels 
of the three 7-5 teams, 
the last three weeks 
of the season carry 
much more weight 
for this year’s Jays 
than they have in past 
seasons. 

Not only will Pol- 
ster need to keep his 
game at a high level, 
but the young post 
players will also need 
to step up if Hopkins 
wants to separate it- 
self from the pack of 
five teams vying for 
the final three playoff 
spots. 

“When our post 
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Sophomore guard Pat O’Connell drives past a defender to sink a shot. 


try to keep pace with. Shattuck, 
Ursinus’s leading scorer, played 
a major role in the team’s great 
shooting half as he went 8-for- 
9 over the course of the final 
20 minutes and dominated of- 
fensively from inside the three- 
point arc. 

Coach Nelson does not feel 
it was Shattuck who beat them, 
though. 

“The thing that hurt us most 
is that we didn’t rebound well,” 
Nelson said. “The first time we 
played them, we out-rebounded 
them by quite a bit.” 

In the first game Hopkins led 
the rebound category 50-36, but 
in this game Hopkins lost the 
rebound battle 41-26. Losing the 


son and join the 1972 Dolphins 
in perfection? It may be a biased 
opinion, but I’d say that if the 
2007 Patriots couldn’t do it, then 
no one can. Like Jack Nicholson 
said in The Departed, “Heavy lies 
the crown.” When a team wins 
game after game, the pressure 
builds. Expectations rise higher 
and higher, fueled by media 
speculation and glory-bent fans. 
Although Belichick and the New 
England Patriots have displayed 
animage of humility throughout 
the season, constantly avoiding 
any forms of the word “perfect,” 
it would be foolish to say that 
the thought of an undefeated 
season didn’t affect them at all. 
The Patriots crumbled in Ari- 
zona because, unlike any game 
in the regular season, they had 
everything to lose. 

I almost wish the Pats had lost 





game, we win,” Nel- 
son said. “When 
they’re off, we’re in trouble, but 
they’re young and getting better 
and working very hard.” 

Nelson is quick to point out 
that after what at times has been 
a tumultuous season, Hopkins 
still controls its own destiny in 
conference play. ee 

“There’s a lot of parody in 
the league and we've proven we 
can play with anybody,” Nelson 
said. “We need to go out and 
just continue to improve. It’s so 
even this season that we can't 
have one of those ‘we-didn’t- 
come-to-play-tonight’ kind of 
games.” 

The Blue Jays face Haverford 
College when they travel to Penn- 
sylvania on Saturday. 





13-1: Why Pats fans will persevere or at least try their best 


one of this season’s close games, 
like the knuckle-biter in Balti- 
more. The perfect season would 
be lost, but so would the pres- 
sure. The team would have expe- 
rienced defeat and rallied from it 
before it was too late. Then again, 
dwelling on the “what-ifs” of this 
past season can only lead to frus- 
tration. 

What's important is that New 
England fans will persevere 
like they always have. Anyone 
who followed the Red Sox 
since before 2004 would say 
that as a fan base, we're used to 
disappointment. On the positive 
side, we have a new Manning to 
hate, another reason to despise 
New York, and we'll always be 
comforted by the age-old Boston 
saying, “Maybe next year.” 
Until then, at least we have the 
Celtics. 


COURTESY OF HTTP:/THEHOTROUTE BLOGSPOT: 
New England quarterback Tom Brady sadly hangs his head after the Super Bowl. 
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Introducing Max Wieder, Renaissance Man Swim teams have mixed 
results at UNC swim meet 


By MARY DOMAN 
Sports Editor 


“Tm fat, lazy, Perverted kid 
who does nothing with his life. | 
love video games and sometimes 
play them too much. I like the 
occasional party and wish they 
were more than occasional” 

This is the Facebook “About 
Me” section of this week’s Ath- 
lete of the Week. Freshman 
fencer Max Wieder is clearly a 
well-rounded young man and 
it’s no surprise that besides 
“Marching band, being lazy and 
video games,” he’s included the 
gentlemanly sport of “fencing” 
to complete an image of Max 
Wieder that could be described 
as a 2lst-century Renaissance 
Man. 

And though he “does believe 
in chivalry,” this image doesn’t 
include black ties and fancy 
clothes. “I have been using the 
fencing uniforms so long that 
they’re more natural to me than 
suits,” he said. And when he’s not 
sporting his fencing attire, you 
might not even recognize him. 
One reason behind this is be- 
cause he’s shed 25 pounds since 
he came to Hopkins. 


enV LUA Lae. | 
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Year: 





Sophomore 


Major: Mechanical Engineering 


Sabre 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Led team with 14 wins at 
Northwestern Duals. 


Position: 





Another reason is that 

might be disguised 
as Superman. Though he 
didn’t actually admit to 
having supernatural pow- 
ers, his response to the 
usual “If you could be any 
superhero, who would you 
be?”was just a little too 
Passionate not to raise sus- 
picions. 


he 


“I would be Superman 
because he is the best su- 
perhero. There is no rea- 
son that he should have 
any competition,” Wieder 
began. He couldn't stop 
there though. “Also, his 
only weakness is a crystal 
that the chance of being 
found are slim to none. 
Therefore Superman _ is 
just impenetrable, and 
simply the best hero out 
there.” 

Obviously, Wieder’s 
words display an intelli- 
gence that expands far be- 
yond most men. “I would 
compare his mind speed to 
that of greased lightning,” 
said sophomore teammate 
Paul Nunley. 

His gifted mind and many 
talents have earned him respect 
in the fencing world. Right 
now Wieder leads the Hopkins 
fencing team with a 37-14 re- 
cord for this season. Over the 
weekend, Wieder’s seven sabre 
wins helped boost the Blue Jays’ 
record in the Northwestern 
Open. 

“They were tough schools. He 
did really well,” said sophomore 
teammate Ian McCue. 

Wieder began his fencing 
career seven years ago in his 
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hometown of Westfield, NJ. “It 
looked interesting and would be 
something new to try,” he said. 
Though now his fencing uni- 
form fits his natural state, his 
love for the sport is anything but 
a habit. 

“The best thing about fencing 
is the people and the traveling ... 
it’s cool because you get to expe- 
rience new things.” And on the 
strip? “When I fence, all I think 
about is what my opponent is go- 
ing to do next and how I can stop 
ites 

“He seems really jovial and 





The victorious momentum of w. basketball 


Led by sophomore Steph Kielb, Lady Jays defeat Ursinus Bears for their fourth consecutive win 


By KATIE MOODY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The women’s basketball team 
dominated the competition when 


they soundly defeated Ursinus54- 
37 in an all-out battle on the court 
on Saturday, Feb. 2. The Blue Jays 
improved their record to 9-9 (7-5) 
and the victory extended their 
current winning streak to four. 

The Hopkins squad was led 

by sophomore guard Steph Kielb, 
as she had a career-high 14 points 
in the game. The Ursinus Bears 
were 2007 Centennial Confer- 
ence Champions, so this win was 
a very important one for the Jays, 
and it will no doubt help to fuel 
the ladies through the rest of the 
season. 

Right from the beginning, 
Hopkins tried to make it clear 
that they were going to dominate 
the game, when they were up 4- 
0 with two nothing-but-nets and 
18:55 left in the first half. How- 
ever, Ursinus responded with 
a couple quickly-sunk shots at 
16:51 to make it a more interest- 
ing 6-5 score. 

The Jays quickly retaliated, 





| Sophomore Anastasia Wynn heads down 
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the court for a scoreboard contribution. 


though, when they extended 
their lead with a carefully or- 
chestrated 12-4 run, making it 18- 
9 only seven minutes later. Junior 
forward Kristin Phillips sunk a 
three-pointer during that run, 
and Hopkins went on to score 
eight of the final 11 points in the 
half to head into the locker room 
with a 28-16 lead. 

The Jays regrouped during half- 
time, rallied together and were de- 
termined to keep the point spread 
on their side. With a small adjust- 
ment to defense, they re-took the 
court fired up and ready to put 
any hope of a Bears comeback to 
rest. However, Ursinus was not 
ready to give up just yet. 

The Lady Bears opened the 
second half blazing out of the 
gates on a 8-2 run which cut the 
Hopkins lead down to just six 
points with 14:58 left on the game 
clock. Doing what they do best, 
Hopkins re-grouped and quick- 
ly responded with a 16-5 run to 
make the score 46-29 with only 
about nine minutes left to play. 

Freshman forward Lyndsay 
Burton put seven of those points 
up on the board while Kielb add- 










ed five. Ursinus’s Jenna Poligo 
made it 48-37 with only about 
four minutes left, but in the final 
two minutes of intense competi- 
tion, Hopkins sealed their vic- 
tory by going 3-for-4 in the last 
two minutes from the free-throw 
line. 

Kielb’s career-high 14 points 
really got the Jays fired up. In 
addition, she had two rebounds, 
three steals and only one turn- 
over in the game. Her perfor- 
mance in the game against the 
Bears earned her a spot on the 
Centennial Conference Honor 
Roll this week. 

Senior forward Andrea Dodrill 
didn’t disappoint, either, when 
she added 13 points to the total 
and tied her career-high steals 
with six. Burton added ten points 
to the scoreboard, and Phillips led 
all players in the game with ten 
rebounds for five points and two 
blocks. 

On the other side of the ball, 
the defensive playing came up 
huge as well. They forced 23 Bears 
turnovers and held Ursinus to just 
37 points, as stated earlier. This 
marks the first time this year that 
the Jays have held an opponent to 
under 40 points. 

Hopkins will put its winning 
streak on the line when they host 
the Franklin and Marshall Diplo- 
mats on Thursday at 7 p.m. The 
all-time series between the two 
schools is tied up at 27 games 
apiece, and when the two met 
earlier this season, Franklin and 
Marshall scratched and crawled 
its way to win from a 64-46 defi- 
cit. The Lady Jays are surely fired 
up for the match-up, and it will 
definitely be one that should not 
be missed. 

Then, on Saturday, Feb. 9, 
Hopkins travels to Haverford for 
its one and only game against the 
Fords this season. The Lady Jays 
lead the all-time series between 
the two schools in an undefeated 
18-0 record. 

This does not mean that the 
Jays should take this record 
against Haverford lightly. Only 
six games remain on their sched- 
ule, and the Centennial Confer- 
ence is extremely close. 

Currently, Dickinson (10-2) 
leads the race for one of the five 
playoff spots, while Muhlenberg 
(10-3), Franklin and Marshall (8- 
3), Gettysburg (8-4) and Ursinus 
(8-4) currently occupy the other 
four spots. This leaves Hopkins 
and McDaniel (8-5) to finish off 
the conference. The Blue Jays have 
succeeded in three of the last six 
games against Conference rivals, 
and wins in all three would mean 
big things for their playoff race. 


| 
| 
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not very intimidating at the be- 


ginning. But once he starts fenc- | 


ing, he gets really intense,” Nun- 
ley said. 

This intensity is necessary for 
the sabre, one of the three weap- 
ons of fencing. The sabre is a 


particularly fast-paced event be- | 


cause, unlike the epee and foil, a 
fencer can score just by touching 


the opponent with the edge, not | 


the tip, of the blade. 


tons of bruises and have had my 
hand cut open a few times,” Wie- 
der said. 

Luckily, Wieder takes good 


video-gaming and Web-surfing. 
He combines this workout with 


| an athletic diet that includes 


Lindt chocolate truffles, his fa- 
vorite food. 

Wieder’s imaginative hobbies 
help him maintain a creative 
spirit during matches to keep 
opponents on their toes. “My 


style is constantly changing to | 
adjust to other people's styles | 


because having a single style is 
a weakness. It makes you pre- 
dictable.” 

One thing that you can pre- 
dict from Wieder, though, is 
an unwavering fan base whose 
main member is the one and 
only Mrs. Weider. “She loves 
me very much and is always at 
my meets,” he said. “She always 


| brings food for the team and 
| cheers us on.” 


The men’s fencing team en- 
courages the student body to 
join Mrs. Weider by cheering on 
this Renaissance Man, as well 
as the rest of the team, as they 
travel to North Carolina this 
weekend. 


By ASA BEAL 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Though Saturday’s meet at 
the University of North Carolina 
yielded different results for the 
men’s and women’s teams, the 
competition capped what has been 
a successful season for the Jays. 
The men went 1-1, bringing their 
record to an impressive 8-3. The 


| women struggled, however, going 


0-2 to drop their record to 7-4. 
The ladies fell to both host UNC 


| (ranked 12th in Division I) 177-105 








and to Emory (ranked third in Di- 
vision III) 175-93. The loss to Em- 
ory marks the first time the sev- 
enth-ranked Lady Jays have lost 
to a fellow Division III team this 
season. The team’s record is even 


| more impressive when viewed 
| in light of their rough schedule, 
| which included such Division I 


powers as the University of Mary- 
land and the Naval Academy. 
Though the ladies were not 
happy with the results of the team 
competition, there were a number 
of individual performances that 


| stood out for Hopkins. Freshman 


Meagan Heslin finished second in 
the 200-meter butterfly with a time 
of 2:11.06, which was the top finish 
for the team on the day. “We knew 
UNC was fast and Emory was fast 
as well,” Heslin said. “We just went 
out and swam our best.” 

Aside from Heslin, Hopkins’s 


| day was highlighted by quite a 


“Getting hit does hurt. I have | few more impressive showings. 


Though Heslin was the first Blue 


| Jay to finish in the 200-meter but- 
_ terfly, she was followed closely by 
| freshman Michele Palopoli with a 
care of his body and mind outside | 
of the sport through therapeutic | 


time of 2:12.05. Another notewor- 
thy finish by the Jays was in the 
final event of the day. Even after 
a long day of other competitions, 
the 400-meter freestyle relay team 
was still able to cruise to a second- 
place finish with a time of 3:44.75. 
The relay team included juniors 
Val Neff-Rasmussen, Kate Han- 
sen and Jackie Rooney, and fresh- 
man Elizabeth Dowdle. 

“T feel swimming is 90 percent 
mental,” Palpoli said. “You have 
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to believe you've done the work.” 

The men had even more suc- 
cess, closely defeating fourth- 
ranked Emory 144-136 to move 
to No. 3 on the season. Though 
the Blue Jays lost to UNC (ranked 
14th in Division 1) by a score of 
158-130, the day was an overall 
success for the Hopkins men. 

Senior Brad Test had a multi- 
tude of success Saturday, claim- 
ing a number of top finishes. Test 
won the 50-meter freestyle with 
a time of 20.95 seconds, the 100- 
meter freestyle with a time of 
45.94 seconds and the 200-meter 
freestyle in 1:41.68. 

Sophomore Neil Mahoney 
raced to a 46.83 second time in 
the 100-meter freestyle, just two 
spots behind teammate Test. 
Underclassmen continued their 
success when freshman Brian 
Keeley sped to a win in the 100- 
meter breaststroke with a career- 
best time of 56.93. Keeley was 
followed closely by senior Matt 
Fedderly who finished in 57.33 
seconds. “The boys were amaz- 
ing on Saturday,” Heslin said. 

Other wins by the Jaysincluded 
a victory by Keeley in the 200-me- 
ter IM and a win in the 400-meter 
freestyle relay by a team made up 
of freshman Alex Hsieh, sopho- 
more John Thomas, sophomore 
Teddy Bulakul and Test. 

The men’s team now enters 
into preparation for the East- 
ern College Athletic Conference 
Championships in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. from Feb. 29 to Mar. 2. The 
women’s team is getting ready 
to defend the title of Blue Grass 
Mountain Conference Cham- 
pions. Both teams will “taper,” 
a process of resting in order to 
peak at the right time. 

Even further ahead than the 
conference championships are the 
NCAA tournaments which both 
teams plan on qualifying for. 

“It’s nice to know stepping 
up onto the block that we’ve put 
in the work,” Palopoli said. “We 
need to make sure we qualify, but 
lm sure that meet [the NCAAs] is 
the one on everyone's mind.” 
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Last weekend, the ladies’ team fell to a D-II! team for the first time this season. 





Track and field teams trample competition 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
in the field events. Senior Becky 
Lossing led the way for Hopkins 
with three personal bests for the 
season. 

Lossing tied for second in 
the high jump with fellow Blue 
Jay senior Jessica Reeves with a 
height of 1.52 meters, a season 
high for both. She also placed 
fourth in both the long jump with 
a distance of 4.84 meters, and the 
triple jump, with a distance of 
9.54 meters. 

“T was beyond excited to have 
done well in this past meet,” 
Lossing said, “especially since I 
have been working hard in prac- 
tice and lifting. I am most excited 
for my high jump performance 
because my form is finally start- 
ing to click.” 

Reeves also came in first place 
in the women’s pole vault, clear- 
ing the bar with a height of 2.90 
meters, tying her season best 
mark. 

The Blue Jay sprinters and dis- 
tance runners certainly contrib- 
uted to the wins as well. 

For the men, senior Tristan 
Thomas had a great showing as 
he placed fourth in the men’s 55- 
meter dash with a time of 6.65 
seconds, while also placing sev- 
enth in the 200-meter dash with a 
time of 23.72 seconds. 

Hopkins then placed sprint- 
ers Brahma Kumar, Cornelius 
Queen and Christo Tait in fourth, 
fifth and sixth respectively with 
times of 53.38, 54.12 and 54.21 
seconds. 

Sophomore 


Nate Sotuyo 


placed fourth out of 45 competi- 
tors in the 800-meter run with 
a time of 2:00.13, while the Jays 
also took four of the top nine 
spots in the one-mile run, led 
by sophomore Graham Belton’s 
second place finish with a time 
of 4:28.30. In the 3,000-meter 
run, sophomore Noah Jampol 
finished sixth with a run of 
9:05.64. 

On the women’s side sprinters 
Paula Osborn and Jessica Reeves 
finished fifth and sixth in the 
55-meter dash with times of 7.70 
seconds and 7.71 seconds respec- 
tively. Osborn would also place 
sixth in the 200-meter dash with 
a time of 28.48 seconds. 

In the 55-meter hurdles, fresh- 
man Mikkileneni ran a season 
best 9.33 seconds, good enough 
for fourth place. Junior Jordan 
Ireton then won the 400-meter 
dash with a time of 1:01.32, out- 
racing her next closest opponent 
by a second. 

The women’s distance runners 
also contributed to Hopkins’s 
string of high finishes. Freshman 


Kit Harris placed third in the 800- — 


meter run with a time of with a 
time of 2:29.55. Junior Rachel Ho- 
gen then won the one mile run, 
besting the other 27 runners with 
a time of 5:20.37. 

The relay teams for both the 
men’s and women’s sides per- 
formed strongly. For the men the 
4x400-meter relay team of Tait, 
Gordon Mack, Pierre Hage and 
Brahma Kumar crossed the line 
in 3:32.40 to finish second, nar- 
rowly missing first place Rutgers- 


Camden by 0.68 seconds. 

For the women, the 4x200-me- 
ter relay team of Reeves, Osborn, 
Ireton and Mikkilineni finished 
in second place with a time of 
1:52.21, qualifying them for the 
ECAC Tournament. Also quali- 
fying for ECACs was the 4x800- 
meter team of Ireton, Kit Harris, 
Elizabeth Laseter and Martina 
Dodd. They finished in 10:07.88 
good for second place, missing 
out on first by 0.12 seconds. 

“This was the second time the 
relay had run together, and I was 
excited to see that everyone ran 
the race more aggressively than 
the first time,” Ireton said. “We 
work well together as a team, 
and I can’t wait to continue rac- 
ing with them.” 

Despite these close second 
place finishes, the men’s and 
women’s teams were both ex- 
tremely happy with their perfor- 
mances at the meet. 

“My teammates, captains and 
coaches have been very encour- 
aging, so I’m glad to contribute 
to our team’s first place finish in 
the meet,” Lossing said. | 

“Last year we came in third,” 
Mack said. “So it was a great im- 
provement. Our team as a whole 
has continued to get better over 
the past recent years. And we are 
confident that this year and the 
next upcoming years will be the 
best seasons Hopkins track and 
field has had in a long time.” 

The men’s and women’s track 
teams will take to the track again 
on Friday at the Boston Univer- 
sity Valentine Invitational. 
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SPORTS 


he Super Bowl game on Sunday be 
ween the New England Patriots and the 
New York Giants was the second most: 


watched television program of all time. 
While millions of viewers tuned in for the 
game, the numbers didn’t pull ahead of 





he final episode of M*A*S*H. 
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THURSDAY 
W. Basketball vs. F&M 7 p.m. 
SUNDAY 


W. Lacrosse vs. American 1 p.m. 








Wrestling tears apart Centennial opponents Track teams finish first al 


The wrestling team maintains their second seed in the conference with two wins against McDaniel and Washington and Lee 


By MIKE SUMNER 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The wrestling team hosted 
their last home meet this past 
week with meets against rivals 
McDaniel and_ Elizabethtown. 
The McDaniel Green Terror has 
always been the Jays’ biggest 
rival. One wrestler said about 
McDaniel, “We look forward to 
that meet more than any other. 
It’s always close, and it’s always 
exciting.” While _ traditionally 
McDaniel has been better-known 
for its wrestling program, the 
Jays defeated McDaniel for the 
third time in a row with a com- 
manding score of 23-16. The Jays 
carried that momentum into 
the weekend as they dominated 
Generals from Washington and 
Lee, 25-9. 

While starting off slow against 
McDaniel, dropping the 125 bout 
by major decision, the Jays came 
back at the 133- and 141-pound 
weight classes as freshman Xavi- 
er Mohammed and Ben Kauff- 
man dominated their matches 
at their respective weigh classes. 
Mohammed had little trouble in 





his match, controlling his oppo- 
nent all seven minutes for an easy 
11-4 decision. Kauffman’s match 


was probably the most exciting of 


CONOR KEVIT/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Junior heavyweight Matt Rugani works to free up his wrist while maintaining a firm collar tie against a McDaniel opponent. 


the night. There were three lead 
changes in the first period alone 
as Kauffman entered the second 
period leading 4-3. To everyone's 





M. Basketball: 
Jays fall short 


The Blue Jays squared off 
against first-ranked Ursinus this 
past week. The Jays gave the 
Bears a run for their money, but 
after four long quarters, Ursinus 
remains in first. Page B10 





Athlete of the Week: 
Max Wieder 


Freshman sabre Max Wieder 
has proven himself on the fenc- 
ing strip this season, earning 


one of the top spots on the team. 


But there’s more to Wieder that 


)you may not know. Page B11 
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MONDAY 
February 11 - 5-8PM 


Dinnertime 


V. Basketball: 
Lady Jays top Ursinus 


In a thrilling Centennial Con- 
ference match the women’s bas- 
ketball team ran the floor against 
the Ursinus Bears, improving 
their conference record to 7-5. 
Page B11 


surprise, he quickly turned his 
opponent to his back in the sec- 
ond period, earning his team six 
points with a fall at 3:44. 

Jim Crumlish continued the 
streak for the Jays at 149 with a 
major decision. There was little 
question of the match’soutcome, as 


Crumlish rolled to a 14-3 victory. 


| Even though McDaniel took the | 
| 157-pound weigh class with a pin, 


freshman Patrick Stanley came 


back to extend the Jays’ lead with | 
a 9-0 major decision, building up | 


almost five minutes of riding time 
in the process. 

The match stood at 17-10 as the 
meet went into the upper weight 
classes. However, the seven 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B10 


COFFEE 
GROUNDS 


Sponsored by the HOP 
Free coffee & doughnuts 


wo 


Friday, Feb.8 @ 10PM 


Frank Colden Invitational 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The coaches for both the men’s 
and women’s track team had 
been running the team ragged 
the past few weeks in practice 
and were not sure how the team 
would respond during this past 
weekend's meet. 

“Considering the intensity 
of our workouts the last couple 

| of weeks, for them to come out 
while we are still working pretty 
| hard in practices and perform 
| the way they did was a pleasant 
surprise,” head coach Bobby Van 
Allen said. 





our season where we're not really 
stacking meets or having anyone 
run four or five races, we're still 
just trying to improve everyone’s 
individual marks.” 

The men were led by strong 
performances in the field events. 
Junior Adam Waddell broke his 
own school record in the pole 
vault, finishing in second place in 
the event with a jump of 4.5 me- 
ters (14 feet, 9 inches). The jump 
was good enough to qualify Wad- 
dell for the ECAC tournament. 
He was followed in third place 
by fellow junior Matt Trachten- 
berg, who finished with a jump 
of 13 feet, 9.25 





Maybe the : inches. 
| hard prac’ I certainly was proud “Since I 
tices were just : ° joined the team 
| what the team of everyone, It’s al- only two days 
needed, as both ways nice to finish prior to the 
| the men’s and meet, I didn’t 
womer’s track first. have much time 
| teams had an Sans to prepare” 
excellent day Heap CoacH Bossy Waddell _ said. 
at Ursinus Col- VAN ALLEN “I was. really 
| lege on Satur- happy with my 
day, as both performance, 
| teams took first but I would 


place at the Frank Colden Invi- 
tational. 
The men finished first out of 
18 teams with 108 points, while 
| the women finished first out of 16 
teams with a score of 115 points. 
| This meet, the fifth of the season 
| for both the men’s and women’s 
teams, featured colleges from 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 

“T certainly was proud of ev- 
eryone,” Van Allen said. “It’s al- 
ways nice to finish first. I don’t 
think that’s what we were trying 
to do, we're still at this point in 


| 


definitely like to improve on my 
mark.” 

In the shot put, junior Peter 
Li came in first place out of 33 
opponents with a throw of 45 
feet, 6 inches, more than a foot 
farther than the second-place 
finisher. 

In the long jump, senior Chris 
Cottrell finished sixth in the 
men’s long jump with a jump of 
6.23 meters, his longest jump in a 
meet this season. 

The women’s team also had a 


set of very strong performances 
CONTINUED ON Pace B11 


Sunday, February 10th @ 8PM ° Classic Movie Night 
Nightmare Before Christmas 


Wednesday, Feb. 13: WJHU Night at Nolan’s: 
WJHU broadcasting live; contests, games & Prizes... 





Se en 





NOLAN 3 


COMING SOON... 


Texas Hold‘em * Thursday, February 21 
Oil doRD Academy Awards night at Nolan's * February 24 





7:00PM 


Louisville @ Pittsburgh 


9:00PM 


Oklahoma State @Texas 


Nolan’s Goes Quiet 4 Days a Week! 


Monday - Thursday from 10PM to 1AM 
Quiet Study Hours @ Nolan's! 
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